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Judge the Quality of an Automobile 


by the Speed Indicator It Carries 











INCE we told the public where to look for the outward 
evidence of inward quality in a car, the Automobile Buying 
and Using Public has been Looking for the Speed Indicator. 


Now Note the Result— 


They have found (as we said they 


would) that the car with the Warner 


on the dash was almost invariably 


good and reliable. And on the other 


hand, that the great proportion of 
the cars they examined which had 
inferior and unreliable speed indi- 
cators on them were acknowledged 
by those who vow cars, to be infe- 
rior and unreliable automobiles. 


The only excuse a manufacturer of 
a good car can offer for putting on 
an inferior and unreliable speed indi- 
cator as equipment is prvce. 


Buyers reason that if such a manu- 
facturer is willing to save money so 
glaringly in one place that there is 
room for reasonable doubt as to the 
quality of the car in other respects. 


To get a line on the real 
quality of an automobile, 
look for the speed indicator. 


The Warner Auto- Meter is the 
highest priced speed indicating instru- 
ment made. It is a true instrument 
in every sense. It is known to be 
sensitive, accurate and reliable. Hun- 
dreds of users have transferred their 
Warner to the sixth and seventh car. 


These Warners have indicated a mile- 
age up to 90,000 and 100,000 miles 
vet are as reliable as when new. 


The Warner on the dash 
indicates the intention of 
the manufacturer or owner 
to value quality above price 

-to give or have the best. 


Reliable manufacturers are conse- 
quently equipping or supplying the 
Warner Auto-Meter with their cars. 
Other manufacturers and their agents 
and dealers are figuring how to give 
a convincing answer to the buyer who 
asks this question : 


‘‘How can any car manufacturer 
claim that he uses the choicest and 
best of everything throughout his car 
when the speed indicator—the most 
prominent and most looked-at thing 
on the car—is known to be cheap, un- 
reliable and inferior in every way?’’ 


Motorists are becoming more and 
more persistent in asking this question 
and impatiently waiting for an answer. 
Such have little difhculty in getting 
with their cars an accurate, reliable 
and wondrously durable 
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New Model M2, $125 


The New Model M2 has an A.vtra 7rip Reset, 
permitting the trip odometer to be set to start 


at any desired mileage. The highest-grade 
Chelsea Clock now has outside wind and set 
(see illustration). This model is supplied with 


Warner large-figure odometer. 
Season, 100,000 miles and repeat. 
Trip, 1,000 miles and repeat. 


Electric lights over clock and under bezel of 
instrument. The most popular Warner model. 


Wodel K2, the same as New Model M, but 
without the Chelsea Clock, is also very popular 
at $75. 

Model O2—‘**The Twins’’—is the same i 
strument as New Model M above, but with 
large Chelsea Clock, same size as Auto-Meter. 
and set horizontally beside it. The w/¢imate 
in high-class instrument making—$/45. 


Auto- Meter prices range from $50, for Model 
R, upward to $145. Speed mechanism is the 


same on all models. Style, Odometer and 
finish only are different. Any model, with 100 
mile per hour speed dial, at slight additional 
charge. All regular dials show any speed up 


to 60 miles an hour. 


The 1912 Unbreakable 
Shaft Casing 
This is made from two sizes of High Carbon 


Spring Steel Wire(construction patented) wound 
into an oil-tight flexible tube which cannot be 




















‘*The Aristocrat of Speed Indicators’’ 


broken in use. This overcomes shaft troubles 
under greatest speed strains, jars or shocks 













The Warner can be secured through reputable Automobile dealers in any city 
or town in the United States. Warner branches are maintained in all the prin- 





cipal cities for the convenience of these dealers and their customers. Inquiry 
to Beloit or at our branches is invited for Warner literature. 


Warner Instrument Company 


Main Offices and Factory 


1170 Wheeler Avenue, Beloit, Wisconsin 


Branch Houses Maintained at 


Atlanta Chicago Denver INansas City Philadelphia San Francisco 
Boston Cincinnat Detroit ILos Angeles Pittsburg Seattle 
Buffalo Clevelai Indianapolis New Yorl Portland, Ore St. Louis 126 
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The eighteenth annual production of Haynes automobiles 
offers a car of proven excellence in models of distinguished style 


The tirst Haynes Car, 1893—which no 
man can buy. 







The Latest Haynes Car—1912—Model 21, 5-passenger, 
40-horse power, Touring, which ANY man may buy, 
Fully Equipped, for $2100, f. o. b. factory. 


VJ HEN Elwood Haynes had constructed America’s first automobile— 


the one-horse power “gasoline buggy’ now among the treasures of 
Smithsonian Institute—he announced his work to a handful of faithful but 
doubting friends. “Today we announce to an interested world-wide public 


the sturdy, reliable, speedy and stylish 


Carburetor. Stromberg 1 3-8 inch, Model B. Automobile 
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SPECIFICATIONS Haynes Model 21 1912 


Frame. Pressed steel channel, 4x1 1-2 inch, off 
set 3 inches in front. 


Wheel Base. 120 inches 

Motor. 4 1-2 inch bore, 5 1-2 inch stroke; T-head 
Haynes type cylinders cast in pairs, offset 1-2 
inch. Flexible four-point suspension 


| The OLDEST Car from 
| the NEWEST Factory 


| The occupancy cf our magnificent new factory, 
} replacing the old plant which was destroyed by fire 





last February, gives us completely modern equip 
ment, much larger floor space and very generally 





bettered facilities for the manufacture of the superb 





It also enables us to meet the demands of 

lers 1 patror r 1 H » take 

Lubeication. Splash and force feed, oil reser ers and patrons for a wider line. We take 
voir in lower half of crank-case and filled verefore, in annou ng to the trade and pub 


through bleeder pipe in center of crank-case. 























iciedl a tiaseee ceilidh dae dl ueiein AYNES superiority has been built up all the way from the cradle days of | nOe Unere (nS a BY et ATS eens 
post; short lever for spark, long for throttle; motoring—not absorbed from what others had learned or heard or read Haynes 40 Touring Car, Model 21, 5-Pas- 
i archery pone ehtninn: Manliine about the building of automobiles, but established, from year to year pipes np eet een oe 
Wiedemann naa throughout eighteen years, on Haynes experience in Haynes laboratories, Haynes i, Sik tties teak die tein, tee 
Gldishe. tinsnes ottiacitin ood bandon Geokin shops, Haynes testing rooms and the records of Haynes cars in Service. And the pb rragenet peedometer, extra Dorian amie 
iw. 1912 Haynes car, product of America’s oldest and most experienced automobile ie aoa uo 
Transmission. Selective type, three speeds for manufacturers, has reached a point of perfection and refinement which would . 
Gouniied Shscuah th-ebutied teaoien wie leote seem to leave little or nothing that even Haynes skill can hope to attain in der aera cee 
ae eee the future. 21 Touring. 
Rene, wimegiaea’ Consider the Haynes Model 21, five-passenger, 40-horse power touring car, Haynes 40 Limousine, Model 21, $2750. 
ge © ig gh A pressed fully equipped, at $2100 —compare it, part by part, dimension by dimension, with eee ST Oe Oe en ee eee 
Shaft, nickel steel r ‘ 2 any of the highest priced cars; then you'll realize we build Haynes cars to satisfy Haynes 40 Colonial Coupe, Model 21, 
Front Axle. Single piece I-beam 2-inch, drop the most critical buyers and that we do not charge for experience and prestige. — Cees Cees < | lighted 
Wheels. Artillery type wood, twelve spokes front The Haynes car for 1912 does not differ radically from the 1911 Haynes, Haynes 50-60, 7-Passenger Touring Car, 
me ita but all our models are bigger in every way, and more powerful. ‘lhe time- nee ie pyre we . ae en ae 
Tires. Goodyear straight side or Q. D. clincher tested, sweet-running Haynes motor has been built with greater stroke and bore, LIE Ra pate I tis ras Gaseaxe 
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both front and rear every 13 lbs. of car. And with these improvements there are many refinements ispension. Write for catalogue for other detail 
Beate. ents a ote Bay Bye in style, such as the rich black body and running gear, with black enamel and gone “4 one eaneeenn eee ee ee 
perates external service brakes, and sadn nickel trimmings throughout. The 1912 Haynes is now ready for delivery. a 
emergency braké You can see the new models at our branches and agencies, or we shall be Pe gy een Se aon - P., 
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backs to both seats filled with super-extra 
urled hair All models are so designed as to 
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equipment, gun metal, black enamel and | ing equipment, which we will install 
E = i . NEW YORK Dept. B, KOKOMO, INDIANA CHICAGO for purchasers at nominal cost. 
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Jus’ smokin’ 


Jus’ sittin’ in a boat, driftin’ along, enjoyin’ the 
little wavelets all aripple, the sunlit sea and the 
cool, delightful flavor of good tobacco smoke. 


- Vacation days. Happy days. Days at the 
sea or mountains, with your good old jimmy 
pipe and a tin of Prince Albert for company. 


Say, Old Omar didn’t know it all, did he? 


‘—- PRINCE ALBERT IE 5 
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: “‘the national joy smoke’’ 4 
iN The tobacco that can’t bite your tongue. Honest, now, I’m telling you. Here’s 
\' the tin. Go to it yourself. Smoke it hot. Smoke it long. Enjoy its 


wonderful flavor and fragrance without comeback. Prince 
Albert is made by our patented process— there is only one 
Prince Albert. Duck substitutes. 


Prince Albert is now the standard of 
comparison and all live dealers sell it. 


10c is the tax for a good-sized 
tin, a nickel for a weather-proof 
bag. It comes also in _half- 
pound and pound humidors. 


R. J. REYNOLDS 
TOBACCO co. 














If You are a Lover of Books 


—and if you want to read one of the most delightful little volumes about books 
and their makers that you ever opened, get out your shears and clip off the coupon 
at the foot of this page. It will bring to. you, absolutely free of charge and without 
reservation of any sort, a sixty-four-page volume which you will find to be as valu- 


able a work as you have ever thumbed through. 

It is a booklet which we have had prepared at considerable expense in order to make possible 

an adequate description of The Harvard Classics, Dr. Eliot’s famous 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF 


but it has turned out to be such a useful work in itself that we want every lover of 
books among Collier’s readers to have a copy of it. 

























Of course it is devoted primarily to describing the scope and breadth of the Five-Foot Shelf, to 
explaining from Dr. Eliot’s own point of view just what his selection of books and authors means, 
to showing why, in the opinion of the foremost educators and students of the English-speaking 
world, The Harvard Classics in their entirety are what one man has called “‘the greatest 
literary and educational achievement of modern times’’—but beyond this it is just a simple 
little volume to delight the book lover’s heart. 

It is not a mere catalogue of titles and authors, but is a chatty, readable summary, such 
as a college professor might give after lecture hours, stating why certain authors and 
certain works were chosen and going into a discussion of those authors and those works. 


It is a book full of literary suggestion and usefulness. Showing as it does a consensus of 
trained opinion as to the finest volumes of the world’s literature and history —for it rep- 
resents the views, not only of Dr. Eliot, but of a distinguished group of fe ‘llow-educators 
—it should prove of wonderful service in the library of any reader. In itself it is a lit- 
erary guide and summary of a character that no book lover can afford to neglect. 


P. F. 
COLLIER & SON 
416 West 13th Street 
If you care at all about books we want you to send for this booklet even if you have New York City 
no intention of interesting yourself in the Five-Foot Shelf. But that is something in which 
every book lover is naturally interested—something he would be only too glad to have out 
lined and really explained to him. 


Please send me by 
rail, free of charge, the 
64-page booklet describing 
The Harvard ae _ Dr. 






Every mail brings us inquiries about these booklets, from all over the world. Our policy is to answer each and 
eve ary i = Fart in the order received. As long as this edition lasis weshall be able to mail the books promptly Eliot's Five - Foot She of 
out there will ne cessarily be a wait of two or three weeks before we can have the next edition Books. 
ready fe 5 ienitine We would suggest therefore that you send in your request promptly ~ 
NOt 4 Sram *. rhe booklet is sent without charge or reservation of any sort The coupon 
s pote entirely for your convenience and imposes not the slightest obligation. It merely allows us to 
Uu | ul, with our compliments, the booklet as it is described And it gives us an opportunity to tell PND cs csd dc «060 6seesscceuessesee 
you at our leisure ind yours ust what the Five-Foot Shelf really is. But for your 
own sake we suggest that you quickly —if you can't find your shears, tear the coupon 
nd mail it to-day EES SR ees 
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Learn How Freely 


4 This) Salt Flows 


OULDN'’T it be nice to know 
that your salt would be al- 
AeA ways dry and loose, that it 
aR would never cake or clog in 
ivy the shakers? You can be 
sure of this if you use Shaker Salt. 


Then, when your husband, or a 
guest, picks up a salt shaker, you 
know for sure that the salt will 
flow out the instant he tips it. 
There won't be any bother at all. 


Yet Shaker Salt is not mixed 
with corn starch or rice powder or 
flour. It is made from the purest 
of salt—much purer than the ordi- 
nary salt you buy in bags. 





It is whiter than ordinary salt, 
too; but it is not bleached—yjust 
purified so it will be fit for the best 
tables. No other manufacturer 
goes to the trouble and expense 

of taking the natural impurities 

out of salt. 





free-flowing Shaker 

Salt comes to you 
in a dust-proof, 
dirt-proof, damp- 
proof box, with a 
little spout through 
which you can fill 
your salt shakers 
easily. And all it 
costs, except in the 
far West, is 10 cents 
a box. 


This white, 


ABLE SAL! 


‘LWaAYs DRY 


te + 





Ask your grocer. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co. 
St. Clair, Michigan 
Makers of the Purest Salt 
in the World 
(47) 





















TO INTRODUCE THE 
Celebrated ‘‘LENOX’’ Brands 
of Silk and Lisle Hosiery 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
One Box Containing 6 Pairs 


Guaranteed Fine Lisle Hose 

sent prepaid and insured on receipt of One Dollar 
(Regular Price $2.00). Men,—Choice black, tan, 

navy. grey; Ladies,—black, tan,—state size. 
Guarantee :—If holes in toe or heel within 6 
montis — New Ones Free. Obtainable only 

through our accredited agents or direct. 

We refer to Dun’s, Bradstreet’s or any Bank in New York City. 
LENOX SILK WORKS, Desk B, 5 West 31st St., New York City 


Manufacturer to Wearer Products. 


Field Representatives Wanted in Every County. 
Bac mem Splendid Income Assured. sass 























P Do You Take 
hotographs? 
Yourpleasure will be tripled ff 
if youlet us Developand Print § 
your films. We are the largest 
operators in the United States, and 
our expert staff is securing for thou- 
. sands of delighted Amateurs, finer 
results than are usually seen in Arma 
teur prints. Send us an order today, 
and we will prove to you the gratifying re 
sults we give in our lhoto-Service-Ky-Mail. 
Absolute satisfaction guaranteed. 


STEMMERMAN 51 Howe Ave. 
| Photo-Craft Laboratories Passaic, N. J. 

















» Pittsburgh ee Type 
writer Made in our own facte ry at 
Kittanning, Pa $65 now— later the 
price will be $100. The best type 

writer in the world, song excels any 
$100 machine made Entire line visi 
ble Bac ow er, tabulator, two 
sal keyboard, ents wanted every 





olor ribbon, unive ’ 
where One Pittsburgh Visible “Machine Free for a very 
small servic o selling necessary 
learn of ¢ 


To Get One Free sod to lear + Prcsdtet: Age) walbcnond 


ling this un 
precedented offer, say to us in a letter ‘Mail your Free Offer. ’ 


THE PITTSBURGH VISIBLE TYPEWRITER CO. 
Dept. 52, Union Bank Bldg. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Matchless Pocket Lighter 















Durable A perfect lighter cu n 
and 0 t than a *neil Indis tes nsal i t 
water every smoker, hunter, fisherman, 


proof, with : 
perfect ignition. 
Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or money ‘refunded Sent 
post-paid, 35c¢ 

Special propos ition te aaehte and dealers. 


SCHILLER MFG. CO., Dept. C-3 Schiller Bldg., 


and automobilist Heavily 

nickel plated and 

made of | 
finest 
mate- 
rial 
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The Automobile 


By GEORGE FITCH 








\ Swift Sketch of the Machine's Develop 
Speed, Expense, and Deadliness 
Milk-Teeth Days to 1 Miles ar 

Hour ar $1 a Minute Pedestrians a 





P. F. COLLIER & SON, Publishers 
416 W. 13th St., New York City 
Agent for Cana WM. BRIGGS, 99 I St. W., Torot 
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Cover Design . Drawn by Eugenie Wireman 


The Nursery of the National Game . Sketches by George Wright 
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King Street West. For sale by Saarbach’s News Exchange 


Thirteenth St. ; 
Colonial Building, 47- 
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Europe and Egypt; also by Daw’s, 17 Green St., Leicester Square, London, W. C. 
Copyright 1911 by P. F. Collier & Son. Registered at Stationers’ Hall, London, Eng 
land, and copyrighted in Great Britain and the British possessions, including Canada. 
Entered as second-class matter February 16, 1905, at the Post-Office at New York, 
New York, under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. Price: United States and 
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eign, 15 cents a copy, $6.80 a year. Christmas and Easter special issues, 


25 cents 
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HE present develop- 

ment of aeroplanes and 
“motors’’ for land and sea 
has been made possible by 
the gas engine. 


The gas engine has been 
made practicable through the 
development of suitable fuel 
and lubricating oil. 








In the production and im- 
provement of these gas en- 
gine necessities, this company 
has always led. 


We particularly want to 
call your attention to our 
Polarine Oil. 


larigs 


This Oil is the product of 
an elaborate series of special 
manufacturing processes— 
many of them devised espe- 
cially for Polarine. 





We can safely say that 
Polarine Oil affords the most 
perfect lubrication for gas en- 
gines of any oil yet produced. 





The Polarine brand covers: 


Polarine Oil (in gallon and half 
gallon sealed cans, in barrels and 
half barrels), Polarine Transmis- 
sion Lubricants, Polarine Cup 
Grease and Polarine Fibre Grease. 

These lubricants cover the 
needs of every part of the car. 


Send to our nearest agency for 
‘‘Polarine Pointers’’ which in- 
cludes hints on the care of motor 


cars. 


Standard Oil Company 


(Incorporated) 





























A Perfect Seasoning 


For Gravies is essential to a good 
dinner. It 
is the test 
of cooking. 







LEA « PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Gives that snappy zest which sharp- 

ens a dull appetite. Try it with 

Soups, Fish, Steaks, Chops, 

Salads and Welsh Rarebits. 
A Wonderful Appetizer. 

Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York, 














MARVEL SOLDER 


INSTANTLY MENDS ALL LEAKS 


fm all kinds of household utensi!s—enameled, tin, 
fron, copper, brass, ete. Sviders Without Heat. 
Just squeeze from tube and spread over he ole or crack 
with fingers Hardening, it makes solid, smooth 
surface. Patches all machinery. Fine re motorists 


Send 10¢ for trial tube. 
MARVEL SOLDER CO. AGENTS 
1937 Broadway, Dept. 10,New York QUICK SALES BIG PROFITS 














Are YOU the 
Man Who Knows— 


Or the man who must be told? 
conf- 
dence—that means MONEY 
POWER—INFLUENCE. 


For twenty years the Interna- 


l'raining gives a man 


tional Correspondence Schools 
have been helping poorly paid 
men to earn better wages. To 
celebrate the Twentieth Anni- 
versary of I. C. S. success they 


have planned special benefits 
for those who start this month. 

If you want to be promoted in 
your present work; if you want 
to change your occupation alto- 
the 
and mail it to-day. 


the I. ¢ 


will do the rest. 


gether, mark coupon as 
directed, 


That’s all 
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Next Week the Newspaper Letters 


q@_ In connection with our year’s work on the newspaper situation, 
Collier’s offered sixty prizes of $50 each in cities and regions of the 
United States and Canada, for the best letters from readers concerning 
their newspapers—the winners were announced in our issue of June 24. 
We can not, unfortunately, publish all the prize letters; we have not 
the space What we wanted, after all, was a free expression of general 
public opinion; and we surely got that. To those among the prize- 
winners who find themselves left out, we give for their consolation the 
old editorial formula: ‘Rejection does not necessarily imply lack of 
merit”? We shall print only such letters as describe not special con- 
ditions but general ones—that have a meaning not only for the one 
community but for every community. Later we may tabulate into 
statistics various opinions expressed by the authors of these letters. 
The obscene and misleading display of quacks and patent-medicine fakers 
was the point of special and strenuous attack with the greater part of 
our correspondents. Next week we will publish the first instalment 
of letters and they will be followed by others from week to week. 











The Caged Men of Viterbo 


Two Articles on the Camorrists and their Sensational Trial 
By VANCE THOMPSON 

“ Vaguely there has come to you the story of the Camorra. You have pictured it 
as something ancient and mysterious with bloody rites and violent oaths of secrecy. 
You have seen in it a poisonous power that runs darkly under the life of southern 
Italy. You have leagued it with the Mafia of Sicily and linked it to the Black 
Hand oversea. And possibly you have thought of it, quite distinctly, as a drilled 
army of crime, with its generals, captains, and men of the line, with paymasters 
and scouts. Al! that were true enough in a way; but there is more. Since 
1890 the Camorra has been the most powerful political organization — with the 
exception of Tammany Hall under Tweed — modern civilization has known. 
It controlled a majority of the twelve election districts of Naples—in four it was 
as absolute as Tammany Hall is in the gas-house district of New York. Unfail- 
ingly it voted for the Government. In return it was free of the law. It owned 
the police and the courts. Its graft ran through every department of municipal 
life. It levied blackmail on every private enterprise. It gave immunity to the gangs 
of criminals that had headquarters in the various wards of the city. A political 
giant, deep-rooted in the black soil of vice and crime and terrorism—the Camorra.” 


q@. So writes Mr. Thompson in the first article, which will appear in 
next week’s issue. Mr. Thompson spent several weeks at Viterbo on 
behalf of Collier’s, interviewing judge and prisoners and attending 
session after session of the trial, and he is giving to our readers 
the first sane and authentic account of the extraordinary scenes in 
the court room at Viterbo and the causes which led to the present trial. 











A Story of the Russo-Japanese War 
By FREDERICK PALMER 


@_ The present-day war correspondent, if he is anything more than a 
mere reporter of facts, is constantly stumbling across little romantic and 
dramatic incidents which relieve the monotony of a campaign in the 
field. In a Russo-Japanese war story, which is to appear next week, 
under the title of ‘‘Yegoritch of the Fifunskis,’’ Mr Palmer, who 
represented Collier’s in that war, tells of the heroism of a Russian serf, 
whose ambition it was to win the St George cross for bravery. The 
Fifunsky regiment had had little chance to live up to its reputation for 
bravery, owing to the activities of the ‘‘ Little Pagans,’’ as they called the 
Japanese. Yegoritch, despairing of winning the medal of honor, started 
out on a private expedition to add to the glory of the Fifunskis. Mr. 
Palmer’s description of the adventure and of Yegoritch’s success make 
an unusually absorbing story. The story is illustrated by A. E. Becher. 











Another Vacation Prize Contest 


First Prize $100 : : Second Prize $50 
All Other Accepted Manuscripts $25 


@. Last week we announced another Vacation Prize Contest under 
the same conditions as the one held last year. One hundred dollars 
will be paid for the best manuscript of a thousand words or less, 
describing an actual vacation experience; $50 will be the second prize, 
and $25 will go to the writer of every other manuscript we accept. 
Contributions must be mailed before November 1 ; and while we an- 
ticipate an even greater response to this contest than to those of the 
past three years, every manuscript will be carefully read by the judges, 
and the prizes will be announced before the end of the year. Con- 
tributors are urged not to roll their manuscripts and, if it is possible, 
to have them typewritten. We are especially anxious to secure a few 
good photographs in connection with each manuscript. On its back 
every photograph should be described and the name and address of 
the sender should also be written. The article and the photographs 
should be sent in the same envelope and should be addressed to 
the Vacation Editor, Collier’s, 416 West 13th Street, New York 
City. The manuscripts MUST be limited to one theasaad words. 
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No Dark Room Necessary 


Only 10 minutes are re- 
quired to take and finish 6 
photo post cards with the 
Daydark Photo Post Card 

achine. No previous photo- 
graphic experience necessary. 
Takes Groups, Interiors, Flash- 
lights, Landscapes, Portraits or 
Buildings. No darkroom necessary 
| as all is done within this wonderful 
machine, and you are at all times 
absolutely sure of securing the 
picture most desired. Simplicity itself. Nothing to wear or 
get out of order. The Daydark is ideal for the amateur—is 
small and compaét, weighing only 3}2 pounds. It isa perfe& 
magazine camera, with capacity of three times as many ex- 
posures as other cameras. By finishing what you take where 
you take it you save needless expense, delay and anxiety. A 
mint for the hustling money maker at picnics, fairs, carnivals 
and other gatherings. Write to-day for Free Catalog. 
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PENNSYLVANIA R. R. 


NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 
BETWEEN SUNS. 


Through the uplands and 
valleys of Pennsylvania, over 
the plains of the near west 
is a pleasant route te travel 
in the summer-tiiné. E&pe- 
cially on a train of the high- 
est grade over a completely 
rock-ballasted roadbed. The 
perfect appointment of the 
train yields the maximum of 
enjoyment; the lay of the 
land insures the minimum of 
seasonal discomfort. 

The “Pennsylvania Spe- 
cial’ makes the run mostly 
in the cool .of the evening 
and at night. This is the 
ideal time for travel. It is 
the business man’s. closed 
period of the day. 

The “Pennsylvania Spe- 
cial’ is in the highest respect 
the Busy Man’s ttrain. It 
runs in his idle hours while 
business rests, and delivers 
him when the trade of the 
day begins. 

Economy of time is the 
pith of an undertaking. 

The “Pennsylvania Spe- 
cial’’ the original 18-hour 
train, all-steel, perfectly ap- 
pointed, leaves Pennsylvania 
Station, one block from 
Broadway at 32d Street 4.00 
P. M. and arrives Chicago 
8.55 next morning. It leaves 
Union Station, Chicago, 2.45 
P. M. and arrives New York 
9.40 A. M. next day. 

Other fast trains. 











A Happy 
Marriage 


Every man and woman, 
purticularly those entered 
upon matrimony, should 
possess the new and valua- 
ble book by William H. 
Walling, A. M., M.D., which 
sensibly treats of the sexo- 
logical relations of both sexes, 
and, as well, how and when 
to advise son or daughter. 

Unequalled indorsement of the press, ministry, lega! 
ana medical professions. 

It contains in one volume: 

Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband gay Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Ha 
Knowledge a Father Should Imp art to His Son 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


All in One Volume, Illustrated, $2, Postpaid 
Write for “Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents 


PURITAN PUB. CO.. 774 Perry Bldg., PHILA.,PA. 











GOLF 


By GEORGE FITCH 











—thirty - six pages of unadulterated 
laughter, in which the clever author 
subjects the clubs, the greens, the 
bunkers, and the ne of golf 
toa play of wit ly flashes 
through every lin nts at your 
bookseller’s, or ents for a 


copy by mail. 


P. F. COLLIE , Publishers 
416 W. 13 York 


Agent f Cat BRIGGS 
»y Richmond nt Ont 
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Weekly letter to readers 
on advertising No.3/ 


NE of the five greatest advertisers in 
the country says: 


“‘Good-will is the probability that the old 
“customer will return to the old place.’ 
—Legal definition. 


“And it is the old customer returning to 
“the old place that keeps our business 
“moving forward. 


“It is the good-will of all the people—cre- 
“ated by continuous advertising and the 
“unique goodness of the products them- 
| ‘“selves—that has made this company 
“sreat.”’ 


“Continuous advertising’”’ is what gets the 
first purchase, but there’s got to be a 
‘unique goodness’’ about the products to 
get “the good-will of all the people.”’ 


Advertisers would be wasting their money 
if they did not give you your money’s 
worth, every one of them, for it is the 
repeat orders that pay. 


To.de. SBinee.. 


Manager Advertising Department 























Now this i is ie daick, 
And this is dill. 
This wavy outline 


* Why they went up 
Is the 


do not know, 
For waters dont 
Onhill-tops grow) 


And up the hill 

Went vill and Jack 
To bring, a pail 

Of water back: 


But anyway 
The gossips tell 


Fa fell down 
That Ji kissed Jack. 


nine so aid Jill, 
umpe umpe 
Dou the Nhe 


At least that Math- 
er Goose of mine 
No other reason 

Does assign 


Who straightway fell. 


” You see they took 8. Jack had 4 } 
A lot of knocks. aged knee and shin 9 
For all those jagged And scratches on 
Marks are rocks his nose and chin, It spailed thei their temper 
And.Jil had rolled Walking be 
bo ho en Jarre Sih jilted ack 
wise scarred and marred 


Till both were men- 
ded good as new 
The smiles came out, 
And, love came too 


j= 9 Ifyou get hurt now 


0 ae Dont regret it. 
But Mother who NSE Paint it with NEW-SKIN 
Had seen the fra She =? And 
Brought NEW-SKIN fry, ’ Sana balm forget 
And saved the day And coated it! 
And pon and palm. 
10 AND 25 CENTS AT ALL DRUGGISTS 
NEWSKIN COMPANY Dept. J BROOKLYN, NEW 
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On the deck of the Ocean Liner or Ex- 
cursion Steamer Thermos has a delightful 
drink always ready. All yachtsmen use it. & 
And Thermos is just as practical for the & 
canoeist as for the owner of the ocean going 
steamer yacht. That’s one of the wonders 
of Thermos. 

“very sport is made more enjoyable and 
more healthful by Thermos. Motorists, 
horsemen, golfers, hunters, fishermen and 
all lovers of outdoors swear by it. 

The comfort that Thermos gives is not 
alone for the fecreation hours. In the busy 
factory, office and in the home it serves 
as well. 

In nursery, sick-room, kitchen, and on the 
piazza you can have Thermos always ready 
with a perfect drink hours, even days, after 
it was originally prepared. 

For 72- hours Thermos keeps any liquid 
icy cold or, piping hot for 24 hours. 


Pint bottles $1.00 up 
Quart bottles 2.00 up 
Lunch Kits 2.50 up 


Buy Thermos in any good atc 

Heed this warning: Beware “of imitations 

Some things may have been successfully imitated 
Thermos is not one of them. 

Insist that the word Thermos be stamped on the 
bottom of any article that you buy. See it, then you 3 
will not be defrauded into buying a leaky, unsatis 
factory failure 

Thermos is a word that imitators dare not use. 


American Thermos Bottle Co. 
= Thermos Building, New York 
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"THE selection of a school—the best school, is an important 

matter, and as difficult as itis important. The best school 

for one is not the best school for another. It is a serious 

question of requirements and qualifications. Each good school 

offers special advantages. If students of different temperaments, 

capabilities and purposes could, with equal advantage, attend the 
same school, the problem of education would be simplified. 

The Educational Aid Society, as one of its activities, maintains 
| a School Information Bureau, which supplies, without charge, 
catalogues of all schools and reliable information concerning the 
advantages of various institutions and their comparative cost. If 
you are interested in the selection of a school, describe your wants 
fully and you will receive, free of charge, catalogues of schools 
meeting your requirements, as you may indicate as follows: Kind 
of school desired; preference as to location, (city or state); re- 
ligious denomination preferred; boarding or day school; expense 
limit for school year; name of prospective student; age; previous 
education; course of study desired; purpose in taking the course, 
—whether to prepare for a profession or only as an accomplish- 
ment; when enrollment will be made 

Any special requirements should be fully stated. Immediately, 
upon receipt of this information, catalogues of schools which offer 
the advantages desired and a copy of the American College & Pri- 

vate School Direetory—a 252-page hook, most 

Free Book complete and authentic of its kind—will be 

forwarded to your address, Send 10c for postage. Sehool In- 

| formation Burean, EDUCATIONAL AID SOCIETY, 1625-57 First 
National Bank Bidg., Chicago. 
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Something New 


The Biggest Surprise of the Age 
Post Card Photos 
on Paper Direct 
NO NEGATIVES 


Here's a chance for hustlers and wide- 
awake men and women to start in busi 
ness Healthful, qut¢ ote vor work No ex 
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The New South 

TIS NOW TWO YEARS since this paper began to try to eall public 
attention in a conspicuous way to the fact that the South is the 
coming West, that there is now going on in the South the equiva- 
lent of that impressive expansion which took place in the West 
from five to thirty years ago. The difference is only in manner; the 
booms in various parts of the West were always spectacular and some- 
times unhealthily feverish; the South's development in every material 
aspect is steady, substantial, and permanent. This change in the South- 
ern States is, in its present and its future, so much the most important 
economic phenomenon now occurring on the continent of North America 
that it justifies the occasion for reiteration furnished by some recent 
census figures dealing with agriculture. The Southern States, which, 
ever since the Civil War, have been producing the least per capita in 
farm values, are now beginning to produce the most. The Central 
Western States, long the synonym for the abundance of the soil, in the 
last decade show a 56-per-cent increase in crop values; the South 
Atlantic States show an increase of 138 per cent. South Carolina, only 
twenty sixth among the States in population, has become thirteenth in 
crop values. One other interesting fact shown by the recent census is 
that the rural South is becoming white; in the last decade the whites in 
the rural parts of the South increased 15.4 per cent, the negroes only 
6.8 per cent. This tendency will grow more marked with the coming 
in of farmers from the Central West, who are just learning that they 
ean sell their present farms for a hundred dollars an acre and buy 

Southern land just as good for twenty. 


Effectiveness 
rFEPXHESE LINES are from the annual address of Epwarp HINEs, 
| President of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
better known just now by conspicuous association with the name of 
Senator LORIMER of Illinois: 

As you full well know, the press for several years has been practically closed 
against us, one particular reason being that no lumber manufacturers advertise in 
the daily press. The papers receive no revenue from the lumber industry. . . . 
Not more than three weeks later the editor of the ‘ Inter-Ocean,’’ the 
one paper in Chicago that has been supporting LORIMER, was testifying 
in the Lorimer case. He was examined concerning his financial rela- 
tions with Epwarp L. HINgEs during the past few weeks. 
protest, on the ground that it was a private transaction, he said: 


Under strong 


I will state on one occasion | borrowed four thousand dollars from Mr. HINES 
ona three or four months’ note. 
One additional item of interest in this connection is that President HINES 
devoted one afternoon of the annual meeting of the Lumber Manufae- 
turers’ Association to the consideration of plans for advertising in the 
daily papers. Probably this statement of facts can be most appropriately 
closed with a few words from a panegyrie on Mr. Hives, delivered at 
the annual meeting of the Lumber Manufacturers’ Association : 
‘T speak with all the emphasis of my soul when T say that when the clouds have 
rolled away, and when the records have finally been made, that Epwarp HINeEs will 
show—the records will show—that he has worked harder and more effectively fo 


the lumber industry of the United States than any other man. . . 


Correct Mr. HInEs knows how to be effective. 


The Japanese as Grown-Ups 
FITNHOSE WHO FEAR that Japan is all r addy to gobble up our Pacifie 
| Coast will find much to interest them in Mr. PRICE COLLIER’S ‘* The 
West in the East.’’ 


any present danger of invasion. 


This intelligent traveler does not feel that there is 
For years to come, even at the break 
neck speed she is now working, the settlement and exploitation of the 
territory aequired by her war with Russia will, he thinks, absorb all her 
energies. Looking at Japan, not in the old-fashioned sentimental way, 
suunt, he found 


but as a grown-up nation to be weighed and held to ace 
a good deal to dim the rosiness of the usual picture. Their deception 
as to the historical ancestry (A.D. 461, instead of a date thousands of 
years further back, is, he says, the first trustworthy date in Japanese 
history) he finds characteristic of the duplicity which has become 
Although they imitate rapidly, 


notorious in thre 11 ecommereial dealings 


he thinks they learn slowly With good luck the Japanese young man 
can be graduated from the university at twenty-three or four, but many 
lo not finish their edueation before twenty-eight or thirty And thi 
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Oriental is old at fifty. In a long-distance race between nations, here 
is a big handicap to carry. The crowds in railway trains he found ill- 
mannered and slovenly. The people are not at home with their new 
toys. The Japanese seem to have borrowed our material achievements, 
but nothing of our religion or morality or attitude toward women— 
‘*not one of the sanctions or authorities of Christendom has contributed 
to their suecess or to their present civilization. It is purely material 
touched up with ghostly awe of ancestordom.’’ On the other hand, 
Japan has nothing to fear from us. She is beating us out in the Pacific 
carrying trade, and she will soon have the machinery for similar suprem- 
acy in China. Our position here and toward the East in general must 
change. It is no longer, according to this observer, a question of what 
demands the West will make, but how much it will give in return for 
what it takes; how it can keep the East out of the West, and at the 
same time secure free access for the West to the East. Our own attempt 
to assert that South America is within our sphere of influence and 
not open to Chinese, Indian, or Japanese settlers, and at the same 
time that war is impossible, is typical of our American muddle-headed- 
ness in such matters. There are some very pretty problems here for 
the next few generations to settle. 


Laughter 
ENRI BERGSON is known to the world as a great pragmatist— 
H no less a philosopher than the WILLIAM JAMES whom we have such 
M. BERGSsON’s books are not ranked among the 
American best sellers, but his essay on Laughter contains a number of 
passages which one need not be a college professor to enjoy. Here is 
one of them—which loses something, perhaps, in translation: 


good eause to regret. 


There is nothing comic outside of that which is properly human. A landscape 
may be beautiful, gracious, sublime, commonplace, or ugly; it will never be laugh- 
able. We may laugh at an animal, but only because we have surprised it in a 
human attitude or expression. We may laugh at a hat; but what amuses us is not 
the bit of felt or straw, but the form which men have given to it, the human caprice 


whose mold it has taken. ... Philosophers have defined man as “an animal who 


knows how to laugh.” They might just as well have defined him as an animal 
that is laughable. 

It is a temptation to add a trite observation that man is never so 
laughable an animal as when he has lost the faculty of laughter. 


Ingenious Tacoma 

TACOMA READER WRITES with much satisfaction to say that 
l no advertisements of whisky, beer, or other intoxicants appear 
on the bill-boards of his city. The ingenious plan which abolished this 
part of the bill-board nuisance was invented by FRANK R. BAKER, 
Assistant City Attorney. He pointed out that bill-posting is a legiti- 
mate business and that an ordinance prohibiting the display of liquor 
advertisements on bill-boards would, probably, not be sustained by the 
courts. On the other hand, he suggested that the City Commissioners 
can impose any conditions they choose in granting a license to sell 
liquors; that no one has an inherent right to sell intoxicants, and that 
a license can be granted, refused, or revoked for any reason or for no 
reason. Therefore he recommended that those interested should peti- 
tion the City Commissioners to pass an ordinance to the effect that in 
vranting a license to sell intoxicating liquors a condition be made that 
the liquor dealer shall not sell any whisky, beer, or other intoxicants 
which are advertised on any bill-board within the limits of the city of 
Tacoma, the penalty being the revocation of the license. The Men’s 
Club of the Ethical Society of Tacoma drew up a petition as outlined, 
viving as their reason ‘the harmful effect on the minds and morals of 
children.’ It was endorsed by the Board of Education, the Federated 
Women’s Clubs, the Federated Men’s Clubs, improvement clubs, the 
faculty of the high school, and every school-teacher and clergyman that 
was interviewed. The ordinance was passed ; to-day there is not a 
Would it be too trite 


) 


to add that Mr. BAKER’s plan seems adaptable to any other city ? 


liquor advertisement on any bill-board in Tacoma. 


Another Pima Indian Steal 
rYNUE SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD is asking the Interior De 
| partment for a right of way through the Box Cafion of the Gila 
River in Arizona The floor of the cafion is asked for, though engineers 
agree that the rails should be laid forty feet above in order to secure the 


he | oye 


Onee in possession of the eafion floor. the railroad is ex 
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pected to erect a dam and develop an irrigated section. Practically all 
of the good irrigable land under this dam site is within the reservation 
of the Pima and Maricopa Indians. Naturally, the railroad wants this 
land. Long ago white homesteaders stole the water of the Gila River 
above the reservation and forced the Pima Indians—self-supporting for 
generations—to appeal to the Government for relief. When it came, 
relief was not restoration of water rights, but a proposal to supply from 
wells as much water as had been stolen. Seven years ago the first well 
was completed—to-day the land that has been watered from that well is 
spotted with rank alkali. Well irrigation is not successful. Neverthe- 
less, it is now proposed to dig more wells, and to spend half a million 
dollars in building pumping plants and a transmission line for electric 
power from the Roosevelt Dam. It is proposed to move all of the 
scattered groups that are getting from the Gila River at different 
points water enough to irrigate some five thousand acres, to the corner 
of the reservation where the wells are slowly ruining the land. To 
meet the cost of this change, it is proposed to sell 180,000 acres of 
the Indian lands, now designated as desert land. Now it happens 
that this 180,000 acres of desert Indian land constitute the choicest 
tract of land that can be watered from the reservoir in the Box Cajion. 
Decision on the railroad’s application has been postponed by the In- 
terior Department until next month. For the protection of four 
thousand Indians who have already suffered shamefully, the Govern- 
ment should investigate this matter thoroughly. 


One Patch of Grass 

S ADVERTISING, few ideas this year have brought larger returns 
F on the investment than the Des Moines plan of converting the 
front yard of its city hall into a municipal market-place dedicated to 
the cause of reducing the grocery bill. It was announced that a way 
had been discovered to ‘‘ cireumvent the middleman,”’’ that was beauti- 
ful in simplicity. Farmers were invited to set up shop on the city hall 
lawn, and customers advised to buy directly from the producer. The 
price of new potatoes, which, controlled by middlemen, had been kept 
at from $3 to $4 a bushel, forthwith dropped to $1.75. Needless to 
add, the square and all the streets thereto tributary were packed each 
day throughout every one of the allotted four hours. This was bad for 
the lawn; and many an editorial mind to which grass long has been a 
‘sacred cow’’ (oddly appropriate!) has hastened to warn the country 
against such experiments. Also, because Des Moines is progressive 
enough to have commission government, grave comment on the perils 
of adopting new-fangled municipal machinery has been ineluded in the 
moral. But please, for a moment, view the situation from the po'nt of 
view of the people of Des Moines: What an enormous volume of pub- 
licity has been obtained at no cost but grass blades! And new potatoes, 
which throughout the West since the dry spell have been described as a 
rariety of ‘‘ buried treasure,’’ now selling at $1.75! Who cares, then, 
what principles of economies are or are not involved? 


The ** Depository ’’ Trick 

FAVORITE TRICK of many promoters is to call some bank their 
[\ ‘‘ Depository.” On most of their literature—their letters, circu- 
lars, pamphlets, prospectuses—in modest but well-emphasized print at 
the upper left-hand corner you will read ‘‘ Depository — Gilt Edge 
National Bank.’’ It sounds as if everything that came in from stock- 
holders were being placed in that bank. It smacks of money put in the 
safest place in the world. What it really means is that the wily promo- 
ter carries a small running account for office expenses of a few hundred 
or a few thousand dollars. But because of that meager deposit, which 
is unrelated to his actual scheme, he refers to that bank as his ‘‘ Deposi- 
tory’’ for all time to come. The average bank president hasn’t time to 
hunt down rogues. He has the right to take in deposit what money is 
passed through the cashier’s window. It is the rare president who, like 
Ear. of the National Nassau Bank, will go through the promoter’s 
plant, as he went through the gaudy nest of one such crew, and then, 
finding ‘‘ it didn’t smell right,’’ refused to touch their money. When 
you read the word ‘‘ Depository’’ on the stationery of the promoter, ask 
yourself what does he deposit there. Is that bank guaranteeing the 
safety of your money? It is not. Is it giving a testimonial of probity 
and financial acamen to that promoter who so fearlessly flaunts its con 
servative name? It is not. Just how mueh that word ‘‘ Depository ”’ is 
actually worth ean be tried out. Take the stock he has sold you to the 
very bank he ealls his ‘‘ Depository.’’ Will they aecept it as collateral 
and lend you money? Not they. The word ‘‘ Depository ’’ comes cheap, 
means nothing, deceives many. It is one more twinkling facet in that 
flash which the promotion is making in the eyes of the blinking publie 


The Law and the Servant 
HUNDRED YEARS AGO an agitated English gentleman wrote an 


L open letter to WILLIAM WILBERFORCE, M. P., begging him to pass 


o 
an Act of Parliament to make servants a real useful and responsible 
class of society.’’ The ‘‘ insolent and leentious’”’ creatures, ‘‘ fed and 
nourished in your bosom,’’ were to be reformed by losing the few rights 


they then possessed. No employer should sign a mutual agreement for 
a month’s warning or wages, as it interfered with instant dismissal and 
cave rise to unpleasant altercation Any agent recommending a bad 


servant should be fined one hundred pounds. The punishment for 


sauciness to master or mistress should be forty shillings or fourteen 
days’ hard labor. 

The great wages given to servants have their share in spoiling them... . It 

is no uncommon thing nowadays to see a cook in a small family dressed on Sunday 
with a white-fringed petticoat, her hair powdered, a fashionable bonnet cocked on 
one side of her head, without a cap. Can anything be more preposterous! 
This distraught gentleman would think himself in topsy-turvy land to- 
day could he know the legislation designed to raise the standard of 
domestic service, not by coercing the employees, but by protecting their 
interests. Twenty-eight of our States give their labor departments 
authority over domestic employment agencies in order to fix the advance 
fee and the percentage of wages to be paid, or to secure the return of 
the advance fee if uo situation is obtained. In Germany a contract 
between employer and employee is usually obligatory and binding on 
both, except under specified circumstances. In England situations are 
usually subject to a month’s notice on either side. Italy has no con- 
tract system, but a domestic employee can claim ten days’ notice ora 
week’s wages. In Germany and Belgium the employer must pay one- 
half the compulsory insurance against accident, sickness, invalidism. 
and old age. In England domestie servants can bring suit nnder the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. In New Zealand, under the Coneilia- 
tion and Arbitration Act, wages, hours, holidays, and overtime of cooks 
and waitresses employed in hotels and boarding-houses are determined 
by the Arbitration Courts. 


The Truth About the Glass-Snake 
FTNENNESSEE, rising as one man in support of its home industries, 
| assures us of the actual existence of the glass- or joint-snake, 
although with us our correspondents share some doubt as to the switeh- 
engine-and-car-coupling abilities of this quaint ophidian. A Knoxville 
physician writes that ‘‘ within the past two years I have had two of 
these strange creatures in my possession aud have seen and killed many 
of them when a boy. A hard blow delivered anywhere back of the neck 
will usually cause the snake to break in two pieces, and thus he will 
remain.’’ According to the doctor, ‘‘ when the snake is struck, the 
muscles by reflex action become so rigid as actually to tear apart the 
snake’s body, and a careful examination of the ‘ disjointed’ snake will 
confirm this.’’ A Putnam County man, agreeing that the snake breaks 
apart, says: ‘* The detached part often shows remarkable activity, but 
as to its ever becoming attached again to the main portion, I have yet 
to see that, although I have hidden behind something just as your cor- 
respondent says his informant did. It is my humble opinion that they 
never do it.’ A Texas woman avers that joint-snakes are common 
enough in her neighborhood in the early spring. ‘‘ The joint part is 
the tail of the mother snake, and she will hook or clasp on to the tail 
of the young. Sometimes you will find three or four young snakes are 
jointed by their tails together, and when struck will fall apart, or loosen 
their hold, and wriggle away.’’ This is evidently a variation of the 
Tennessee variety. Whether the young snakes hitch themselves up 
after the manver of circus elephants holding on to each other’s tails 
with their trunks is not quite clear. The glass-snake is apparently 
regarded as a citizen in good standing by the Standard Dictionary. 
Says that authority: ‘‘ The glass-snake is a slender snake-like anguoid 
lizard (Ophisaurus ventralis) of the southern United States, having a very 
brittle tail.” 
In Dog Days 
\ONCERNING MADSTONES there can be none of the delightful 
( speculations that are permissible in the instance of joint-snakes or 
hazel wands. Madstones are worthless. Kansas, usually the most 
tolerant of States in the way of liberty of thought, recently has been 
particularly energetic in trying to smash the madstone superstition into 
flinders. When health authorities in Winfield complained that a child 
who had been bitten by a rabid dog was being given no treatment but 
the application of a madstone, the State’s Attorney-General promptly 
instructed the local county attorney to cause the arrest of the owner of 
the madstone and to have the child taken to the State University Hospi- 
tal to be given Pasteur treatment. The Secretary of the State Board 
of Health is recommending that the owner of the stone be charged with 
practising medicine without a license. 


The. Girl in the Office 
EF THERE IS ONE THING ealeulated to make a man hot under his 
| collar in these scorching days it is advice on how to keep cool. 
Hence we act merely as the faithful observer of the following cross- 


section of life laid bare on a New York suburban train: ‘* My wife’s 
played out sitting round in the heat,’’ said the First Commuter. 
“Guess Pll have to ship her off to the mountains after all.’’ ‘‘ Mine, 
too,’’ fell in the Second Commuter. ‘She’s at the end of her rope— 
ready to weep.”? ‘‘ And, yet—’’ ‘‘ Yes—’’ ‘“ Well, look at that pretty 
girl up there. Stenographer, I suppose.’’ ‘‘ The one with the red hair 

that takes our train every day?’’ ‘Yes. Now she looks as fresh 
as a daisy. Yet, instead of lying around in a cool, comfortable 
home all day, she has to work in a hot office from nine to five.’’ 
‘*‘No time to be hot, I suppose 7? ¢¢ Must be it.’’ ‘ (Jueer world, all 
right.’’ Which reflections are respectfully submitted for what they are 


t 


worth without—in striet accord with sound principle making the least 


suggestion of comment or advice. 
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Preparing for the Panama-California Exposition at San Diego, California 
On July 19 several thousand people gathered on the hillside in Balboa Park, San Diego, to witness the ceremonies in connection with the ground-breaking for the 1915 Expo- 
sition. John Barrett, director of the International Buréau of American Republics, was present as the personal representative of President Taft, and threw the first shovelful 
of earth, while the President, seated in the East Room of the White House, touched a key which unfurled a flag over the speaker's stand at San Diego. The photograph 
shows Bishop Conaty and attendant priests at the military mass in the morning when the exposition ground was blessed and ceremonies were held commemorating 


the founding of the first mission in California, which was established in July, 1769, by Fra Junipera Sera about three miles from the site of the coming exposition 
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Maine’s Beautiful Moosehead Lake Region Ravaged by Forest Fires 
The photograph shows the flames along Lilybay Mountain, where a stretch twenty miles in length was burned. The fires were fought by nearly a thousand men, 
but were extinguished only by the rain on July 28. Maine’s forest fire losses this summer have been unusually heavy, over $1,300,000 damage having been done already 
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The Wreck of the Battleship Maine in Havana Harbor, Showing the Coffer-dam 
The actual dismantling of the wreck of the Maine was begun August 1, and the remains of eighteen bodies had been taken from the wreck up to that date. The search 
of the officers’ quarters revealed numerous revolvers, swords, and other equipment. Over thirty thousand tons of stone have been used to reenforce the coffer-dam 
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Capt. Mathew E. Hanna, Umpire, and 
Major-General Frederick Dent Grant 


N JULY 29, after six hours of strenuous marching, 

maneuvering, and fighting, in which the entire 6,000 
m amen were engaged, the war game, which had lasted 
an entire week, was brought to an end by the umpires. 
During the week the Ordnance Department of the State 
distributed 100,000 rounds of blank ammunition. This 
is the first time that so many of the Massachusetts 
militiamen have been mobilized with such speed and 
efficiency. The Red brigade was under the command 
of General Pew, who attempted to protect the rear 
of the fortifications of Boston and hold Newburyport 
from attack by the Blue brigade under General Clark. 
Although victory was claimed by both armies, the ques- 
tion will not be settled, as Captain Hanna of the United 
States Army, Chief of the Umpires, had announced that 
no decision would be made public. He made the follow- 
ing comment, however, at the end of the war game: 
“ The maneuvers of the Massachusetts militia were un- 
qualifiedly the most successful of any ever held in the 
United States. I have witnessed all the maneuvers of 
this sort by the State troops since the Spanish War, and the 
work of the Massachusetts militia last week is beyond any 
doubt the best ever seen in the country. I can not speak 
too highly of the men as individuals, of their conduct and 
discipline and knowledge of tactics and of their duties”’ 
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Daybreak in the Blues’ camp 


Company L of the Second Regiment in the battle of Turkey Hill on the last day of the war 


The War Game of the Massachusetts Militia 


Capt. John L. Blake sending a mes- 
sage to Brigadier-General Clark 


Company G of the Eighth Regiment wading through a swamp 
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An Outdoor School 


Grand Rapids, Michigan, is conducting in a big tent a 
regularly organized open-air school under the auspices of 
the Board of Education and the Anti-tuberculosis Society 
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Taking Measurements 


One of the features of the ; d - 
instruction is the keeping : 

of records of the tempera- 
ture, pulse, chest measure- 
ment, and weight of each 
child. The school is de- 
voted exclusively to chil- 
dren who bring a doc- 
tor’s certificate indicating 
that they need the par- 
ticular kind of instruction 
and care which is offered 
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Meal Time 


The students are taught to 
prepare their table in the 
big tent and to bring their 
foodfrom the kitchen. They 
are given three meals a day 
at the school, and a large 
portion of the day is spent 
in teaching them how to 
bathe, to take care of their 
teeth, to eat properly, and 
to take the particular kind 
of exercise each one needs 
































Compulsory Tooth Brushing 


An Hour’s Relaxation 


Pupils have to clean their teeth with tooth wash and water before every After the noon-day meal the children are made to lie down and rest for an hour. 
meal. At a signal from the instructor they apply the brush until told to stop The pupils, though wakeful at first, have become used to the midday nap 

















The Procession at the Installation of the Most Revegend Edmond F. P 
On July 26 Bishop Prendergast, in the cathedral at Philadelphia, heard the reading of the pay 
episcopal throne. Archbishop Falconio, Apostolic Delegate to the United States, presided as 
bishops of the province were present. In the photograph Bishop Prendergast is wearing 














ist as Archbishop of the Diocese of Philadelphia 

c veying to him the authority of his new office, and rted € 
resentative of Pope Pius X, and about three hundrex and all the 
scopal miter, a cape of cloth of gold, and carries the Iden crozier 
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‘Teaching Americans to Shoot 


Every Parent and All School Authorities Should Encourage Such Instruction, for the Better Prepared 
We Are in Use of the Rifle the Less Liable We Are to Have War 


HE effectiveness of the modern military rifle, its By LEONARD WOOD the National Guard, shoot well, probably better than 


deadly power and long range are only dimly the armed forces of any other nation, and while a few 
understood by the.general public. The present individuals in these forces are magnificent shdts, yet 
service rifle, called by the Ordnance Department of the great mass of American men each year a less 
of the army the Model 1903 and having the popular and less per cent are qualified to do even reasonably 
name of the New Springfield, compares most favorably good shooting with the military rifle. 
with the military rifles of other countries. It is supe To separate into its essential parts all of the quali- 
rior in many respects to most of them. Probably only fications which a soldier must possess to make him fit 


Olympic games. The shooting was done in England, and 
the match was designated as the Military Team Rifle 
Championship of the World. France, England, Sweden, 
and a number of other countries competed. 

While the American army and its younger brother, 











the Ross Military Rifle of Canada and the German 
Mauser of latest model may be compared to it for 
accuracy, rapidity, and power. 

The cartridge which is used in this rifle is loaded 
with smokeless powder and a pencil-pointed bullet. The 
bullet, contrary to popular notion, is not made of steel, 
but consists of a cupro-nickel jacket around a lead core. 
The bullet is small—.30 ealiber, or thirty hundredths 
of an inch in diameter—and it weighs but 150 grains, 
yet this tiny missile, leaving the muzzle of the rifle at 
the velocity of 2,700 feet a second, has a maximum range 
of 5,465 yards, or over three and one-tenth miles. Its 
effective range is, of course, much less. 

The rifle is sighted for 2,800 yards, over a mile and 
a half, and at this distance the bullet is moving with 
sufficient velocity to do serious damage to anything it 
hits. Its extreme range is about 5,500 yards. As will 
be guessed, the task of accurately directing a weapon of 
this kind is multiplied beyond the ratio of the direct 
increase in number of yards from rifle to target. 

Our forefathers were generally riflemen. Shooting 
matches furnished one of their most popular pastimes, 
but the distances they shot over were so relatively short 
that the whole problem before the marksman at that 
day was one of taking correct aim and of pulling the 
trigger in the right way at the proper time. 


American Marksmanship 


No: the problem is complicated by a necessity for 
IN estimating distance, and this is a matter of great 
difficulty; of determining the velocity of wind; and a 
great number of questions of a similar kind, yet so mat 
velously skilful do men become who have been properly 
trained that at distances of over half a mile really 
first-class shots from the army and the National Guard 
can hit an object the size of a man from eighty to 
ninety per cent of the time. 

Americans have shown themselves susceptible to re- 
ceiving with the greatest advantage all instruction 
which ean be given them in the use of the rifle. Every 
contest which American military riflemen have entered 
of late years against the military riflemen of other 
nations has yielded a victory for our men. 

In 1907, for instance, a team of American military 
rilemen went to Ottawa, Canada, to shoot with the 
military rifle against teams representing England, Can- 
ada, and Australia. Our men won, and with a score 
which was superior to any made up to that time with 
the military rifle. 

Again, in 1908, a team of American riflemen went 
abroad and won for the nation and themselves great 
credit and renown by defeating teams representing seven 
other nations. ‘This particular event was part of the 

















for the field, assigning to each part its relative value, 
is an utter impossibility. Some writers will say disci- 
pline is the most important. Others assert most em- 
phatically that the soldier is of no use unless he is a 
first-class shot. 

The Duke of Wellington said: “The first requisite of 
a soldier is a good pair of shoes; the second, a spare 
pair of shoes; and the third, an extra pair of shoes.” 


The Necessity of Military Training 


i eo straight truth is that a soldier to be satisfactory 

must be a well-balanced individual, one who knows 
well enough everything a soldier should know to be able 
to do what he has to do in the best way in which it 
can be done. 

Of the elements of training which a soldier should 
have none is more important than skill in the use of 
the rifle, the principal weapon of our army. To become 
highly eflicient requires much careful practise, but facil- 
ity, once acquired, is seldom lost to such an extent that 
it can not be regained with a little practise. ‘The Amer- 
ican people have always shown an aversion to a large 
standing army, and in every generation they have ex- 
pressed their confidence in the patriotism of our citi 
zens. This confidence has not been misplaced, but while 
our people object to a large standing army, once they 
understand the necessity of a large trained reserve, they 
will, I am confident, sanction anything which tends to 
produce it, especially as such a reserve can be main 
tained at a very small cost and without interfering with 
the civil pursuits of the reservists. 

Still, strict adherence to the truth compels admission 
that in all of the wars the United States has fought 
she has paid an excessively high price in money and 
in men for the victories she has won. Very often, also, 
she has suffered ignominious and humiliating defeat in 
the early stages of a war, not because her men were 
less brave—and sometimes they were actually skilled 
in the use of weapons—but in those cases where fail 
ure and defeat and disgrace came the fault was one 
of lack of military training. 


What Is the Government Doing > 


|* THE army to-day a small number of men are being 
annually trained in military knowledge. In the 
Organized Militia or National Guard, which now num 
bers practically 120,000. officers and men, a_ larger 
number are being given military instruction. 

The Federal Government is interesting itself very 
deeply in the development of the National Guard, and 
through the detail of officers of the army as instructors, 
by means of additional appropriations to assist in the 
support of the militia, including Federal pay for drill 


Concluded on page 30) 

















Along the firing-line during an important 800-yard match 


each contestant carries a field-glass and a note-book 
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Outdoor America 











There are athletic contests for boys of all ages 


Epitor’s NoteE—Within the last ten years an entirely 
feature in the education of the American boy has 
appeared in the rise and development of the summer camp. 
Certain portions of New England are now thickly dotted 
with communities of the kind described below. The boy 
who has not yet entered college is happier in such sur- 
roundings than he would be while idling away his time in 
a summer hotel. Realizing this fact, most sensible parents 
are giving their the opportunity of enjoying each 
summer the benefits of camp life. The author writes 
from careful observation of a number of these camps and 
from long experience in personal contact with 


new 


SONS 


boys. 


HE 


or toa 


American business man of to-day is too busy 
indifferent to attempt the training of his 

children himself. Therefore these months of vaca 

tion idleness have been for him a serious problem. 
In the last decade, however, the problem has been partially 
solved by the rise of a new institution. This is the organ- 
ized summer camp for boys. Camping, as a diversion, is, 
of course, an old story. 

The object of the modern summer camp is threefold 
first, to give the boys a good time in a healthy way; 
ond, to assure the parents that their sons are well cared 
for; and finally to supplement the efforts of the school- 
teachers by developing the general physical and mental 
capacity of the boys, and holding before them ideals which 
make for the strengthening of character. Does the sum- 
mer camp accomplish its purpose? Has it succeeded in its 
more serious aims’ Is the boy really better off in one of 
these outdoor communities than he would be in the midst 
of his own family? 

That the boys enjoy the camp life goes without saying. 
[ had sufficient evidence of that fact during a brief visit 
to one of the many camps through the moun- 
tains and lakes of New Hampshire. I remember stand- 
ing on the pier, watching the approach of the little steamer 


sec- 


scattered 


which was bringing its bristling load of bovhood across 
the lake to the camp. Boys of all ages and sizes were 
packed on the forward deck or standing on the rail, or 
hanging on the awning. They were all shouting at the 
tops of their voices and doing their best to fall over 


board. As the steamer drew alongside, a shower of suit- 
cases, hats, fishing-rods, and other paraphernalia struck 
the pier. The wrathful imprecations of the captain barely 
restrained some of the owners from following by the same 
air-line. As soon as a gangplank had been put across, how 
ever, all control vanished, and the bovs swarmed over like 
Then, as if by pre- 
arranged program, each one dropped whatever luggage re 
mained, rushed to the beach, tugging at collar and tie, 
removed every stitch of clothing by a few. well-executed 
and ran headlong into the lake. Under the 
circumstances it seemed to me unnecessary to ask if they 
were glad to have arrived. 


the locusts descending upon Egypt. 


contortions, 


The Men in Charge 


Wine watching with amusement this spirited scene, 
| have leisure also to observe more closely the sur- 
roundings into which the boys have been introduced, and 


particularly the men who are to be responsible for their 
pleasure and safety. Near me a brawny giant is slipping 


his athletic jersey over his head, preparatory to joining 
the boys in the water. His face is familiar to me from 
newspaper pictures as the “All-America” guard of last 


season. His build would demand the respect of any one, 
most of all an opponent, yet his placid good nature is at 
once evidenced by the calmness with which he allows him 
self to be bullied by half a dozen youngsters in a water 
fight. Another clean-limbed athlete, cutting through the 
water with machine-like strokes, is, I am told, the inter 
collegiate swimming champion. busy initi 
ating the older boys into the mysteries of the 
crawl. 

Thev are college men, these 
They are called Masters, but 
capacity is practically that of an 
rhe 


He is already 


some of 


all 


not 


bovhood 
and their 
elder brothe 
two heads of the camp are themselves former athletes 


overseers of 
Councilors. 
unselfish 


of international reputation, men whose records on the 
track have stood the test of years Thev gather about 
them each summer the pick of the collegiate ithletie 
gentlemen” voung men who not only star on the gridiron, 
the diamond, and the track, but who have in addition 
the qualities of manliness and honor, which win for 
them the true respect of the bovs 

The ideal ummer camp 18 not in an sense a school 
nor a health resort. nor harity institution It has all 


the features of school life which are most pleasing to the 
average boy-——the athletic sports, the spirit of competi- 
tion and of team-work, a social order in which the indi- 
vidual makes his own place by brain or muscle, and a 
system of traditions and of common sentiment which gives 
unity to an otherwise heterogeneous group. On the other 
hand, it escapes from the necessary grind of study and 
the cast-iron restrictions of discipline, which are the bane 
of the active schoolboy’s existence. Discipline there is, 
of course, to a certain extent. Smoking is absolutely for- 
bidden. Firearms of any kind are not allowed. Swim 
ming in the lake is restricted to three periods a day, and 
the use of canoes and boats is strietly regulated. Yet tl 

“discipline” is, on the whole, 


The 
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Boy\Rat 


There is no Better Way to Solve thiphlem of 


to Send Him to One of the 


KC 





chiefly dependent upon the 


, - gaging ." ‘i 
boys’ own sense of honor. 
There are unwritten laws of 
right and wrong which the 


camp authorities are rarely 
called upon to enforee. Each ee 
individual boy is too well 


satisfied with things as they 
are to be willing to run any 
risk of a change through in 
subordination. This is really 





the secret of the success of 
the summer camp as com 
pared with the average 


school. 

In the tennis tournaments. 
as in all other athletic com 
petitions, the boys are di 
vided into classes based upon 


age, strength, and experi 
ence. Each campus, senior, 


intermediate, and junior, con 
tains an A elass and a B 
class. Thus six separate 









































grades of athletic competi 

tions are established and a 

fair test of every boy’s skill 

is assured. ‘There is usually a 
sides representing the camp colors. The rivalry between 
these opposing parties is very keen. There are color- 
captains on each campus who select the teams for the 
not only for the 
and at the end of 
each class for tennis, 
and canoeing, and for 
Thus each 


On the trail 


further division into two 


various competitions. Scores are kept 
two sides, but for individuals as well; 
the medals awarded in 
track athletics, swimming, rowing, 
general proficiency in all branches of sport. 
boy is urged to enter the competitions not only for the 
sake of the points to be scored for his side, but also for 
the rewards of individual merit in view. 


The Baseball Teams 


HAVE watched many of these contests with thorough 

enjoyment—the little ten-year-olds of junior class B, 
struggling desperately toward the tape in the fifty-yard 
dash, the muscular hurdling and high-jumping 
with the ease and grace acquired by imitation of their 
But the most exciting of all the athletic events 
Hardly a day passes 
There 


season are 


seniors 


elders. 
are undoubtedly the baseball games. 
without a match, and often there are two or three. 
is always a camp team, on which the councilors as well 
as the boys may play, and which can hold its own even 
with the semiprofessional teams of ‘neighboring towns. 
Then there is a first boys’ team and a second boys’ team, 
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The most popular hour. Every boy 


first 


and an intermediate and second team, and even a 
junior team, not to mention the various “Blue” and “Gray” 
teams which are constantly playing against each othe 
Personally I enjov most seeing the bovs in the water 
The swimming hour usua finds me down on the pier 
or splashing around with the rest, for there I can observe 
the boy rampant” in his best and most natural moods 
There is a float anchored about fifty vards from the end 
of the pier, and on this float are both a high dive and a 
slide The latter is especially popular and the boys go 
down in every conceivable position I soon found that 
erv boy it camp learns to swim sooner or later. and 
before the end of the summer there was not one who could 





at camp learns to swim sooner or later 


not least the distance to the float and bat 
Before being allowed to use the canoes. each boy is requir 
to swim five hundred yards to insure his safety under 4 


| e 


manage at 


possible conditions. This is known as the canoe test 


great majority of the boys pass this test each yeat 
Long Trips in the War Canoes 


also, however, four large “war canoes 


yer are : 

which any boy may sit and paddle with safety Each 
war canoe ean seat from fifteen to twenty boys col 
fortably, and carry anv necessary baggage in additid 
Thus equipped the entire camp can take long trips over ™ 
lake rhe boys often attain a surprising spec in thes 
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usually accompanied these longer expeditions, carrying 


3 R supplies and blankets for all. On the shorter trips, how- 
O al | pal l ever, the boys carried their own blankets. The food was 
y cooked in the open, and beds were made wherever a soft 
spot on the ground could be found. 
One reason for the great popularity of these trips was 
the fact that towns were frequently encountered where 


olve thApblem of a Vacation for the Boy than 


: Y y . ice-cream and other delicacies could be procured in large 
, of the my Organized Summer Camps quantities. This was the only opportunity given the boys 
of spending their pocket-money. The devastation wrought 


by a erowd of healthy camp youngsters in a bakery or 
SIGM ») SPAETH a candy shop may well be imagined. 
=) 


An ordinary day in camp contains nothing very start- 





























































. ling, yet every moment of it 
tn aimee ss i: is filled with some real in- 
terest. The bugle blows 


reveille a little before seven 
in the morning, and the boys 
are promptly tumbled out of 
bed by their hard-hearted 
councilors, one of whom has 
charge of each tent. Tostart 
the blood coursing through 
their veins they are put 
through a series of setting- 
up exercises, after which 
every one hurries to the lake 
for a morning plunge. 
Breakfast follows, and then 











comes the morning’s athletic The athletic meet at the close of camp 
program haseball, tennis, 





perform. There is also a quartet, although most of the 
hoys prefer indiscriminate singing. I have often watched 
them grouped about the old square piano in the lodge, 
some sitting on top, some underneath, some hanging on 
the neck of the councilor who is playing. All are roaring 
lustily. The councilor seems to enjoy it. He is a young 
man who has had experience in leading college glee and 


or track athletics. Just be- 
fore dinner there is another 
swim, including usually the 
water sports of the day. 
The afternoon is again de- 
voted to athleties, with a 
third swim coming about 

















five o’clock After supper mandolin clubs, yet he is just as much in earnest in his 
At the end of the tramp the air is cool enough for conducting of the camp music. There seems to be no end 


soceer and baseball. while in- +t bis repertoire, and songs, marches, and rag-time flow 
formal bouts with the gloves or on the mat are often unceasingly from his finger-tips. Here again a surprise 
held. Soon after dark the boys assemble for prayers, and awaited me, for a tall, sunburned boy suddenly leaned 


at nine o’clock the bugle blows taps and all are safely forward and asked for a Chopin nocturne! He got it, 
in bed. : too, and his request brought out other lingering desires 

Now and then an evening is devoted to a “show.” One {for classical music. I found that a boy’s musical taste 
of the most popular sty les is the old-fashioned magie- does not necessarily run entirely to comic opera. There 
lantern. It makes very little difference what the pic- Was quite a demand for Wagner, Verdi, and Puceini, and 


‘ures are. even Beethoven had his supporters. 


The phonograph is — called upon to provide the A Democratic Community 
entertainment for a whole evening. <A variety of tastes a ; Bi ait 
must be satisfied on these occasions. Some boys want \ AN’ such ‘They re to-day- ieee healthy families 
nothing but talk records, preferably “Uncle Josh.” Others + of boys. They are shining examples of real democ- 


racy, for in them all boys are free and equal. Age, 
strength, and social rank make little difference. I have 
seen captains of senior teams playing “catch” with serubby 


demand Caruso and Tetrazzini, while still others are 
satisfied only with the brass band. 


A Study in Expression little juniors, as if it were the most natural thing in the 
N INTERESTING study might be made of the boys’ World to do. ape PAA: 
faces during a concert Some are bright with the | have seen three or four boys of widely differing 


ages take a canoe together on some short trip over the 
lake and enjoy each other’s company, too. There are few 
intimacies, but there is a very general friendship. Every 


most intense satisfaction, following every mood of the 
music in their expression and making no attempt to re- 
strain their emotions. With others the expression of joy : 7 ; m. i 
is merely a fixed grin which never wavers. Many more, Loy fn Camp has his nickname, and no one would think of 
however, sit quite stolidly, showing no emotion whatever, calling him anything else. — ; 
and this is by no means an indication of any lack of It is the family feeling, the willingness to act for the 
enjoyment on their part. Some boys adopt a serious and common good, which really accounts for the success of the 
thoughtful expression even when the selection is frankly  5mmer camp. Punishments are rarely resorted to. When 
: necessary, the worst punishment that can be inflicted is to 
keep a boy out of the water for a day. But, on the whole, 
the camp life teaches the lesson that the average boy’s 
natural impulses are generally good. There are excep- 
tions, of course, and they must be dealt with severely. 
Yet I insist that every boy has more good than bad in 
him. It is a serious problem, this education of our 
young manhood. But it finds its easiest solution under 
conditions such as I have described, when one can afford 
to let natural inclinations take their course, trusting to 
common feelings and traditions to keep them within 
limits. After all, it is the endless restricting and dog 
matic regulating which jars upon the nature of the school- 
boy. He recognizes what is right, under most conditions, 
. } but prefers to have the credit of the discovery for himself. 


at | 

















A sense of independence and trustworthiness is the best 
foundation on which he may build up his manly qualities. 
When a boy once acquires the sense of personal responsi 
bility for his own character, he is sure to develop rapidly. 
The school problem and the camp problem, it is true, are 
very different things. Yet it may well be asked whether 
some of the camp methods of control might not be applied 
in the school also, where physical development and the 
growth of character should take an important place beside 


— 4 








the actual imparting of knowledge. 
The Benefits of Camp Life 


FEMIOUSANDS of boys are being sent vear ly to these sum- 
mer camps. Their parents realize that the healthy out 





door life, even at the cost of a few hundred dollars, is far 
more desirable than the shallow, lazy atmosphere of the 
fashionable summer resort. It is an investment well worth 
while and quite within the reach of the average purse. 
The boy who has spent a summer in camp returns to school 
in the autumn with greatly increased physical and mental 
strength. with a new capacity for work, and a surprising 
Hardly a day passes without one or more baseball games contempt for shirking and laziness. The life which he has 








been leading has taught him many things directly ap 
t and bat large canoes I have seen them hold their own for some humorous. If you look at such a boy suddenly, however, plicable to the problems which he has to face in school. 
is requiré| distance with a launch traveling at the rate of eight miles he will answer your look with a smile of perfect compre His teachers find him more energetic, more enthusiastic. 
by under #— an hour. hension, as if pitvying those others who must needs show more self-reliant. He is open to suggestions, and does not 
ye test. 1 On my return to camp later in the summer, I heard their feelings at every moment have to be coerced as formerly. He takes a new =, 
1 veal glowing accounts of some of the trips which had just si in athletics, not as a means of passing the time, but as 
heen taken. Half of the camp was divided into mountain The Demand for Musi aiding in the proper development of his body In short, 
climbing squads. The rest traveled around the lake in the : ie RE are several camp entertainments of a more am the independence of camp life often does more toward the 
canoes’ ™f War canoes, stopping at several towns on the way to play bitious nature each vear There is always a minstrel maturing of a bov’s characte than a vear of pedagogic 
ifety. Ea baseball games The mountain-climbers are a hardy lot show, and usually a concert or vaudeville show besides discipline, and the “boy rampant” in the end acquires more 
boys co@@ One tramp occupied an entire week, and in luded th lo close the season, a play, usually a farce-comedy, is real education than the “bov couchant” of the schools, out 
in additi™} climbing of Mount Washington and Mount Chocorua given In all these shows the bovs and councilors alike wardly submissive vet inwardly rebellious, and driven to 
ips ovel hy Such a strenuous trip. of course, was limited to the oldet take part There is a camp orchestra, in which every boy his task bv force instead of being led to it by the natural 
ed in the*? and stronger boys. and was entirely voluntary \ wagol playing any reputable instrument has an opportunity to path of inclination and enthusiasm 
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The Californian Lawn-Tennis Invasion 


The Increasing Possibility of the American Championship Crossing the Rockies 





HE rapid rise of tennis 

skill on the Pacifie Slope 

has been amazing, for 

ten years ago the best 
men on the Coast were clearly 
below the Eastern leaders. In 
1899 a team made up of Whit- 
man, Davis, Ward, and Wright 
journeyed to California on the 
invitation of the Westerners and 
clearly outclassed a team made 
up of the Whitney brothers and 
the Hardy brothers, then the top- 
notchers there. Last season the 
Californians came to the fore 
with a rush—Bundy not only 
won the All-Comers at Newport, 
but gave Larned a close five-set 
match in the challenge round, 
the closest call he has had in 
tournament play for several sea- 
sons, and at the end of the year 
four of the first ten players of 




















By J. PARMLY PARET 


on the courts has made them popular among 
the general rank and file of tournament 
players of the East. 

‘They should be weleomed, too, for the effect 
their play is making on national standards. 
The characteristic style of the Pacific Slope 
men is more strenuous, though less finished, 

than that generally prevalent in the East. 
They are strong in attack and weak in de- 




















the country were 
Californians 
Bundy second, Mc- 
Laughlin fourth, 
Long fifth, and Gardiner tenth—in addition 
to Touchard (ranked seventh), who originally 
came from California but whose skill was ma- 
tured, if not entirely built up, in the East. 
This season the invasion is even more force- 
ful, and there is a searcity of good material 
in the East to check the onslaught. Without 
Larned there would be a strong chance that 
the national championship might 
Rockies, and, even with the present champion 
to defend, the possibility is not entirely gone. 
MeLaughlin and Long were sent out to Aus- 
tralia two seasons ago with great reluctance 
by the international committee, as it was not 
believed that they were fully representative of 
American skill. It will be remembered that 
Larned and Clothier were used in the matches 


Bundy, winner of the All- 
Comers at Newport, 1910 


eross. the 





of error, as well as less loss of 
streneth, 

But this is no new trait for 
Californians, for the development 
of tennis skill there has been 
along vigorous but crude lines. 
Some of the Western men, like 
less expert beginners in the East, 
have yet to learn that it is not 
necessary to break the ball each 
time they kill it. We find no 
such cautious defense as Whit- 
man showed, nor the faultless 
lobbing of Ward, none of the 
well-controlled passing strokes of 
Larned, the finished speed attack 
of Alexander, nor the cool, eal 
culating attack of Hackett. The 
back swing is too short and too 
quick, and the stroke itself and 
follow-through too jerky and cut 
off too short. 

Long is an exception. He is 











a master of back 
court play and can 
defend as well as 
attack, and he 
should fare better with the high-class East- 
ern experts than McLaughlin or Bundy. The 
unfinished chopping methods of Bundy and 
Gardiner entail less chance of error, and they 
sacrifice brillianey to a defensive attack that 
is dangerous to even the best, and smothers 
the erratic players. But this attack is lim 
ited in its power and should trouble a playe 
of true championship caliber only when he is 
off his game. 


Long is the most finished 
of the Californians 


In the final analysis, defense and court-cov- 
ering, which is the highest art of defense, 
count the strongest. There are ten men who 
learn to attack for every one man who mas- 
ters the art of tennis defense, and it was this 
skill that won for three national champions— 
Wrenn, Whitman, and Ward—the many vie- 








at Philadelphia against England, and then the 
Coast men were shipped off to the Antipodes 
to meet their fate. But the Californians were 
encouraged and benefited by this experience rather than 
disheartened, and have proved good 
ners, and sportsmen. These qualities in 
selves make them welcome, and their modest 


losers, good win- 
them- 
decorum 


good 


Miss Hazel Hotchkiss, American Woman Champion 


fense. McLaughlin is a hard hitter almost to a fault, 
and at times he seems to sacrifice everything to speed, 
slamming the ball without finesse often when a less 
exhausting stroke would win the ace with less risk 


tories they earned. Whitman, the greatest 
master of defense, was invincible for the three 
or four years he was in close training, and 
Wrenn’s successes were due far more to sound defense 
than to his skill in attack. Larned, the greatest mas- 
ter we have had in attack, has been more often beaten 
by perfect defense than by superior attack; and the 
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The Complete Motor Tourist 


It is Now Possible to Fit Out the Automobile Practically and Even Luxuriously for Any Kind of a Venture 


i NY fool can invent anything, as any fool can wait 
to buy the invention when it is thoroughly per- 
fected; but the men to reverence, to admire, 
to write odes and erect 

Prometheuses and Ixions (maniacs, you used to call us) 

who chase the inchoate idea to fixity up and down the 

King’s Highway with their red right shoulders to the 

wheel.” 

So wrote Rudyard Kipling when, in a characteristic, 
arrogant and cocky spirit, he was proclaiming the final- 
ity of the motor car of 1903, and bewailing the general 
inadequacy of the invention as it was when he first tried 
it back in the feudal year of 1896. But now another 
and quite as remarkable seven years have passed. From 
the point of view of to-day the complete motor tourist 
which the little old gentleman of Rottingdean imagined 
himself to be in 1903 seems a figure almost as strange 
and prehistoric as the the days 
of tube ignition, when six reckoned 
fair allowance for a touring car and fifteen miles an 
hour something to talk about. Mr. Wipling’s ear of 
1903, about which he crowed 


statues to, are those 


pioneer motorist of 
horse powel Was 


By ARTHUR B. MAURICE 


about as the luncheon counter in vogue when Charles 
visited America with the modern 
American dining ear. 

During the past few years the progress of the car 
itself has been merely in 


Dickens compares 


ist is entirely a matter of where the tourist 
to go and what he wishes to do with his ear. The same 
car that carries you over the Ideal Tour, or through 
the Cathedral cities of England, or from Havre to the 
Riviera over the superb routes nationales of France. will 
take you with equal sureness and almost equal comfort 
into the Canadian Death 
question 


intends 


Mexico or across 


Valley. But the 


woods or 





the lines of development and 


confronts you in the 





improvement; the accessory 
equipment which goes to ‘ 
make the complete motor 
tourist has involved inven 
tion as well. When 
the problem of the ear that 
would go and would keep on 
under all conditions 
was solved, the manufac 
turers turned their atten of 
tion to the fields which were 
to give the traveler by moto1 


once 


voing 





as representing almost the 
last ery 
the car of the short wheel — 
base and the high-backed a 
rear-entrance tonneau, Ovel 
it there was a kind of un 
Ww ieldy canopy top upon 
which the owner could carry 
the mecessary 
tubes and the suit 
with wearing 


of pel fection, was 





casings and 
inner 
cases filled 
apparel when he was start 
There 


side-ham 


iny ona long journey 
were the wicker 


pers in which were tossed 
storm-coats and extra tools 
and the really 


motorist of the period was 


progressive 


ex pel imenting with carbide 


ae JA) that 
Y matter of 


, accessories is a 
{SY very different one. In the 
— traveled regions of the world 
me = the fifty water 
$45 venti in collapsible canvas tanks, 
the vermin and 


gallons of 





bug proof 


ee tents, the cans of gasoline 

‘he’ Gi to be used for fuel, and a 
ee oh score of other precautions, 
gece without which no motor trav 
rs) eler could undertake tlie 
eee crossing of Death Valley. 


would, of course, be entirely 


KS net .? Rie dy 
Ma <%= 
sys superfluous. On the other 











hand, the traveler who fol 











lights and the speedomete 
which, as one authority of 
the time 
in some 


expressed wt, 


instances very accurate and trustworthy in 


recording in miles pei hour the rate at which the ear 
is traveling.” There was, of course i there had PPT 
from the beginning of motoring, t Do le luncheon 
basket. which compared to its suece or of to-d iiat 


the labor of the .motor car manufacturer ended, so to 


Raising the tent and unpacking utensils in preparation for a night's stop 


‘ar greater! comfort, luxury and independence. Where 


LK, tlie tiash of the trunk-maker, the Turrie! th 
rmorer and a dozen other imilar businesses |e in 
‘ain oblem of equippi thi omplete motor tow 


lows exclusively the beaten 
paths will find his comfort 
and pleasure greatly aug 
mented, even if his lightened, by 
including in his kit a good round number of the modern 
accessories and refinements which the manufacturers of 


Ready to invade the woods 


purse be somewhat 


the past two years have been so busily working to supply. 
Even to-day it is for what may be termed conven 
tional travel that nine-tenths of the motor cars are in 
t should be the outtit of 

the complete motor tourist who is planning a twelve o1 
Middle 

England States It is understood, in the first 
equipped in all that 
equipment implies 
ie requisite tools and tire repall kit, two 2 
1] 


tended, so let us consider whi 


fifteen hundred-mile tour in Europe. or in the 


or New 
place, that the car is thoroughly 


the motor manufacture There are 


as and three 


rf) imps of adequate power and reliability, a combina 
tion eight-d uN clock and speedometer, wind-shield, trunk 
rack, top, tire holders, and a protective bumper for cit) 
streets In addition to the two gus lamps, a strong 
swivel searchlight can not be too urgently sugvested if 
much night traveling is planned On the dashboard 
there should be a gradometer if mountainous country 

to attempt I ind a rasoline rice lo point out 
that an air-tank for pumping up tires provided that 
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work is not accomplished by a device connecting the 
tires with the engine, is a necessity does not imply that 
one can afford to leave the sturdy hand-pump behind. 
Somewhere in the car will be six or eight extra spark- 
plugs, two light but powerful jacks, driving chains for 
the rear wheels, four or six new inner tubes well cov- 
ered, a boot or two, blow-out patches, funnels, auto 
matie folding bucket, fire-pail and fire-extinguisher, 
emergency cans of gasoline and oil, an ammeter or a 
voltmeter (depending upon whether the reserve igni- 
tion system is storage or dry cell), plent¥ of waste, and 
boxes of terminals, gaskets, and cotter pins. In the 
matter of extra parts for the machinery™o general plan 
can e outlined. That is a point that is best discussed 
with the maker of the car. 


Even in lands where good hotels are passed at inter- 
vals of every few miles, the joy of motoring has not 
been experienced to the full unless one knows the pleas 
ure of the roadside meal. The manufacturers have real- 
ized this and have developed their productions with the 
result that the combination luncheon and tea baskets 
are designed with extraordinary attractiveness and_ in- 
genuity. They are fitted for from two to eight persons, 
and contain everything in the way of table service that 
the most fastidious diner could demand. Of course, the 
range of price is very wide, running in the standard 
sets from ten to one hundred and fifty dollars, while 
one who wishes for a very superior quality can pay as 
much more as he likes. Other accessories that may 


sine, should be without a generous equipment of gog- 
gles for all its occupants. 

The equipment of the man who intends to use his 
car for the purpose of pushing into the Silent Places 
is a much different matter. Then it is not a mere mat- 
ter of the refinements. He must take civilization with 
him, not its luxuries but its necessities. In blazing the 
trail the motorist must leave behind the toilet-set and 
the flower-jar—the little touches which the adroit sales- 
man uses to overcome the last hesitation on the part 
of a prospective |] uyer—to make room for the night 
compass and the first-aid-to-the-injured 2ase. Here there 
is hardly any limit to what may be spent. The other 
day a New York outfitting firm equipped a car for a 

journey across East Africa 








Luckily the point has been 
reached where nearly every 
ear of adequate power and 
recent vintage should go 
many thousand miles with- 
out any replacement what- 
ever. 

Of course, there will be 
two extra shoes enclosed in 
protecting cases on the run- 
ning-board, and the space 
within these shoes will be 
utilized for a circular trunk. 
Until recently these cireu- 
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at an expense to the owner 
of more than five thousand 
dollars. Here, for example, 
are the details of a folding 
camp and food supply to 
enable five people traveling 
by motor to live two weeks 
in the woods. The camp 
weighs approximately three 
hundred pounds and the food 
supply a little more than 
one hundred pounds. First, 
there is the automobile 
kitchen, for a man can not 











lar trunks were put to no 
other use than that of car 
rvying emergency inner tubes. 
Now, made thoroughly dust and storm-proof, they can 
be had divided into compartments, and are adapted for 
anything that the owner cares to put in them. Some 
of them are made to carry ladies’ hats. To strap on 
the trunk-rack at the rear of the car, the most con- 
venient form of trunk is that which is built to hold 
two or three suit-cases which slip in one above the 
other, and allowing the cases to be removed without un 
strapping from the rack. The body of this trunk is 
made of three-ply basswood veneer, covered with heavy 
black enameled duck, bound with heavy black sole 
leather, and hand stitched. It is fitted with heavy 
brass lock and catches. <A high-grade trunk of this 
kind may be purchased for forty or fifty dollars. The 
present writer has found the solution of the problem of 
accessory baggage in three or four old suit-cases, dust 
protected and strapped one above the other on top of 
the tool-box on the running-board. 


be indulged in by the complete motor tourist who 
wishes to be independent of more or less uncertain 
hotel meals are thermos bottles—now almost necessi- 
ties in any well-equipped car—which cost from four 
to ten dollars apiece; nests of drinking cups, upon 
which one may spend anywhere from two to thirty 
dollars; flasks and English beakers. 
Concerning Wearing Apparel 

| gee ap speaking, beyond the advice to keep warm 

and dry, the writer does not see that there is any 
general rule to be laid down for what one should wear 
when traveling by automobile. It is so much a matter 
of purely personal taste. Of course, rain-coats and rugs, 
as many of them as can be carried conveniently, are 
absolute necessities. Then, for traveling in cold eli- 
mates, there should be an adequate supply of fur gant 
lets and fur foot-muffs, and no car, unless it be a limou- 


live without cooks. Folded 


With the present-day equipment the tourist is independent of hotels and he can pick up his supplies as he travels up, it looks like a little 


nail-keg and weighs fifteen 
pounds. Yet in this small compass and weight are 
contained all the requisite pots, pans, kettles, knives, 
forks, cups, plates, saucers, and spoons. The automo- 
bile tent with attached ground cloth weighs seventeen 
pounds; the telescope steel tent-pole, four pounds; and 
the tent-pins, four pounds. In the hands of experts, 
this can be transformed into a habitation in less than 
ten minutes. 

The five air-beds weigh nine pounds each, and the 
combination sleeping-bags and air-pillows account for 
sixty-six pounds more. Five folding chairs and a fold- 
ing table weigh in all thirty-five pounds. The heavi- 
est part of the equipment is the ammunition, shotgun 
and shells, rifle and cartridges, weighing one hundred 
and fifteen pounds. The rest of the folding camp, con- 
sisting of collapsible buckets and wash-basins, ax, fish- 
ing tackle, and aluminum folding baker, weighs in all 
less than twenty pounds. 


The New Croquet 


Roque Has All the Graceful Features of the Old Game and a Great Deal More Science 


HERE is scarcely a child in 
most localities of an age al- 
lowing it to attend school that 
is not familiar with the prin 
ciples, equipment, and usages of cro 
quet. But when roque is named the 
eyebrows are contracted and ignorance 





is generally acknowledged even among 

people that have passed the age of 
Syd ‘ 

— Roque may be defined as “the game 

of croquet pushed to a nicety, with in 

variably finer equipment, and admitting of more deli 

cate and, we might say, more scientific manipulation.” 

Its most successful and distinguishing features re 

quire a more expensive equipment, and the courts are 

more delicately 


ordinary school attendance. 











prepared 


By CHARLES JACOBUS 


checked to insure a firmer hand grip. Roque courts 
are surrounded either with timber borders, 4.x 6 inches 
laid flat, equipped with rubber strips at the proper 
height to admit of caroms as in billiards, or, as the 
latest improvement introduced, with solid cement bor 
ders, from which the balls in carom shots make the 
most perfect rebounding. By skilful work the appar 
ently shut-out player frequently makes a remarkable 
shot of sometimes three or four and even five caroms 
winning the ball and changing the chances of defeat 
into those of victory. 
In ordinary contests only two players engage, each 
using two balls, and in the following order: Red, white 
blue, black—the first three 





and have the added feature 
of elastie borders, so as to 
allow the use of the carom 
shot as in billiards, and. 
especially in contradistine 
tion from croquet, it is 
very rarely, if ever, played. 
though it might be, upon 
erass courts. 

\s to equipment, the terms 
are mostly the same as in 
croquet, viz.: mallets, balls 
borders and boundary lines 


arches oO wickets, clips. 
stakes. and also the vreat 
majority of rules are sul 
stantially the same; also. 
the size of the courts. But 








Banking from behind an arch 
the courts in roque are as to hit a ball at the cage 
perfect as ordinary human 

skill ean make or devise, so that a ball will roll with un 
usual straightness in its path, thus eliminating chance 
as any particular factor in the game. \s to expense, 
croquet sets, very ordinary, it is true, of four or more 
wooden balls, four mallets, and the requisite number of 
arches and stakes, with the bow, are so inexpensive that 
a one-dollar bill will make the purchase complete, whil 
the balls alone used in roque, of hard rubber, perfectly 
sphericity, not 
liable to break with proper usage and impervious t 


spherical and always retaining thei 


moisture. cost the sum of ten dollars The arches in 


roque are far heaviet than those usually sold for cro 


quet, and, because of their narrowness, more difficult 
of passage; these require about ten dollars for their 
purchase, as they are of half inch steel and firmly set 


in timber, stone, or cement. The mallets afford a 


first 
rate opportunity for even extravagance in the satisfy 
ing of individual taste These cost all the way from 
five dollars or six dollars to as high as twenty-five dol 
substantially and beautifully made, with 
heavv metal bands, the eads of fine tropical woods 


ly short handles, 

















being the order of our na 
tional colors, and therefore 
easily remembered. 

Any one that can _ play 
croquet well can play roque 
well. It is usually an out 
door game, though courts are 
found covered so as to admit 
of play in any weather, 
winter or summer. The Na 
tional Association meets at 
Norwich, Connecticut, every 
year, the third ‘Tuesday in 





It is not so severe an exercise as tennis, and there- 
fore more adapted to the great majority of people, 
who between no exercise and even little effort will too 
frequently choose the former. With no special dress 
required on courts that toward evening and in early 
morning have no heavily dewed turf as an objection, 
with selected companions in healthful competition for 
the honor of successful play, the game of roque is pre- 
eminently adapted for popular adoption. 

The making of caroms is one of peculiar attractive- 
ness, and another that excites the admiration of on- 
lookers is the so-called “jump shot,” where the player 
sometimes stands with his back toward the direction 
the ball will take, strikes downward at an angle of 
about forty-five degrees, and the ball passes over the 
double arch and hits another perfectly wired on the 
other side. 

This shot is ruled out in many places by local rules 
because of the harm it is apt to cause to the surface of 
the court, and also because the same result can be gained 
by the manifestation of greater skill in the carom shot 
from the border. 

The National Croquet Association of the United 
States was duly organized in 1882 in New York City. 
The next meeting was in Philadelphia, but since then 
all annual meetings have been held in Norwich, Con- 


necticut, “The Rose City’ of New England. All games, 
even at that time, were played on courts bare of turf, 
carefully leveled and sanded and rolled. The arches 
then were much wider than at present. They have 


been narrowed several times 








as the skill of players has 
Much advance- 
ment was made and inecreas- 
ing interest shown in the 
game till finally, to distin- 
guish the improved game 
from the ordinary croquet, 
played on grass on front- 


increased. 





vard lawns or back-yard un 
leveled courts, without boun- 
daries, with wooden balls 
and long-handled mallets, it 
was voted to change the name 
of the game, and in 1908 the 
name was changed to roque, 
and the former National Cro- 
quet Association was merged 
into and became the National 





One of the Few Sports which Are Open to Both the Young and the Old J. N 


A private roque court among the orange-trees of California 


\ugust., in a prize contest People are awaking to t 


ittractions of roque Cities like Philadelphia. ¢ igo 
Springtield 


Massachusetts are either having courts mad 


ind sustained at public eXpense or are tllowing portions ol 


public parks to be occupied properly organized clubs 


Roque Association, with Dr. 
Davenport, a veteran 
~ lavel of 

Massachusetts, 


Northampton, 
as its first 


president. The unique and 

fitting name was invented by Jared S. Babeock of New 

York City e first and the last letter were dropped 

from the word croquet, leaving r-o-q-u-e pronounced 

‘ so that in derivation, as in fact, it is the heart 
nd ess ot roquet, 
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The Summer-Resort Lottery 


Taking a Chance in the Middle West Region is Likely to Pay Dividends in Comfort and Pleasure 


“ORE people gamble upon summer outings than 
upon any other one thing—that is, having no 
personal knowledge of what they will get for 
their money, they make their plans and engage 

their accommodations because of an attractive folder or 
the enthusiastic tale of some friend or acquaintance, and 
yet there is nothing upon which people differ more 
widely than they do upon the vacation and summer- 
resort question. What pleases me might not suit you at 
all, and what you like might be a dreadful disappoint- 
ment to me. You never can tell. It is not safe to advise 
your best friend to go to a particular resort, no matter 
how much you may like it yourself; the only safe plan 
is to describe it as best you can, advising not at all, and 
let him decide for himself. 

A number of sorority girls in a Western university 
rented a little cottage on an inland lake one summer, and 
went into camp—that is, they cooked, washed dishes— 
did all their own work, which constitutes camping in the 
eyes of many. It was voted the best week of the sum- 
mer, although many of the girls afterward went to fash- 
ionable resorts. The next year it was tried again, with 
a different party, and they broke camp and went home 
before the week was out. As 


By ELLIOTT FLOWER 


outing, and when you acquire that there will be enter- 
tainment in even your troubles and disappointments. 
Besides, as in this instance, we always managed to find 
just the right place in the end. We might draw an 
occasional blank in the lottery, but we always came 
out with a prize later. There is anything that you 
want, except sea-bathing, in the Middle West if you 
only know where to find it. 


The Unusual Combination 


( NE season we struck a combination of hayrick and 

fashion, and you can not beat that much for an 
odd combination. But that is just what it was. A great 
big house, built by a man who had intended to be a 
gentleman farmer and had given it up, afforded accom- 
modations for a surprising number of people. The chil- 
dren ran around in jumpers during the morning and 
early afternoon, but they were then gathered in from 
the fields and the hayricks and the barn and led away 
to be washed and dressed and otherwise maltreated. A 


And this takes no account of the resorts that are reached 
exclusively by other roads. Of course, Wisconsin has 
more than any other Middle Western State, for the 
reason that it is such a wonderful small-lake country. 
I was told that there were eleven hundred lakes in the 
State. I doubted it, so I went to the office of the State 
Forester and asked if it were true. 

“My dear sir,” I was told, “there are over twelve 
hundred lakes in Vilas and Oneida Counties alone, and 
Polk, Burnett, and Washburn Counties are almost as 
well supplied.” 

They are, of course, the counties where water is most 
abundant, but there are also many other counties where 
lakes are numerous. 

It follows, naturally, that Wisconsin leads in the 
number of resorts, but Michigan, with fewer small lakes 
but with big lakes on three sides of it, is a good see 
ond. From St. Joseph toe Mackinaw the east shore of 
Lake Michigan is pretty well lined with resorts, and 
they are especially thick directly opposite Chicago and 
in the Grand Traverse Bay region. Minnesota, Iowa, 
Illinois, and Indiana also have large numbers, differing 
sufficiently in character and price to meet the desires 

and pocketbooks of all if you 








before remarked, you never 


only know where to find 








ean tell. 

And vet the gambling 
continues. It has to con- 
tinue, for the great majority 
of people can not take the 
time or spare the money to 
investigate personally, and 
so, unless they go where 
they have been before, they 
have to “take a chance.” I 
have done it many times. 

We—the family and I— 
arrived at a little way sta- 














What you want. 

That is the trouble. How 
are you going to be sure of 
getting something that at 
least approximates what vou 
want? Well, that depends 
largely upon what you want. 
Some people want fashion 
and dances, want 
crowds and excitement. some 
prefer quiet comfort, and 


some 











tion in Wisconsin one dark 
and rainy night. and 
met by a boy with a lantern. 
He conducted us down a 
muddy road to a small cot 
tage that we had engaged 
‘’sight unseen,” as the boys say, and it was all 
so dismal and disspiriting that mutual re- 
proaches were in order for much of the night. 
Perhaps you have noticed that anything with 
a roof over it—even a pine-board 
shack—masquerades as a cottage in the good 
old summer time, and this one was certainly no 
dream of luxury. But you never can tell. 

In the morning we discovered that we were 
within ten feet of a beautiful limpid lake, al- 


were One of the small, 
picturesquely 
situated hotels 


of Wisconsin 


one-room 


















some seek nature. Fashion 
can be found without any 
guide, for one can hardly 
escape knowledge of the hig 
hotels where the 
change their gowns several 
times a day and the man 
without a claw-hammer for 
evening wear realizes that he is an outeast. 
Every resort of any prominence has at least one 
such hotel, and most of them have several. 
They are more numerous in the East, but the 
Middle West has enough. 
Excitement—nothing thrilling but just “some- 
thing doing” pretty much all the time 
a feature of the big caravansaries of any popu- 
larity, whether fashionable or not, but they ean 








An island cottage 
which offers 
perfect 
seclusion 


women 


is also 








most surrounded by great bluffs, and there 
was a boat ready for our use at the little 
pier in front of the cottage. I got my swim 


before dressing, and it is much easier and pleas- 

anter to bob out of your cottage for a dive or a plunge 
when you first get up than it is to go to the trouble of 
undressing for it later. Furthermore, the hotel, a short 
distance away, afforded such social diversions and sports 
as were hecessary to fill in the time. We enjoyed every 
minute of our stay. And yet another man, arriving with 
his family, was so disgusted that he left two days later. 
It was not what he wanted at all. I presume he finally 
became content at a place that would have driven me 
back to the city within twenty-four hours—perhaps a 
great caravansary where highballs, motoring, 
and dressing were the principal pleasures. 

Lottery! Why, there is nothing in the lottery line 
equal to engaging accommodations at a resort of which 
you have no personal knowledge. At least, that is the 
way it is in the Middle West, and what experience I 
have had in the East would lead me to suspect that it 
is much the same there. But that is part of the game, 
and you may get a lot of fun out of it if you go at it 
in the right spirit. 


The Result of a Blow-up 
two delightful days at a little place on 


W E SPENT at : 
an inland lake in Michigan one summer. ‘The only 


reason it was not more than two was that on the third 
day somebody in the kitchen blew up with a loud noise 
hecause we unfortunately asked for hot water at an in 
opportune moment. If we had been merely refused the 
water it would not have been so bad, but the lady in 
charge of the domestic arrangements insisted upon ex 
pressing her opinion of anybody so inconsiderate as to 
water at all, and especially at a time when 
for her to furnish it. Not content 
with doing this in the kitchen, she invaded our apart 

views. It was Sunday, but we 
decided to move lwo other families, fearing that they 
might inadvertently ask for something that would bring 


bridge, 


want hot 
it was inconvenient 


ments to express her 


further explosions, decided to go along. Leaving the 
feminine contingent to pack up, we three men walked 
to town, chartered a launch, went up the lake until we 
found quarters, returned to chartered a 
barge, towed it back. loaded baggaze and families on it, 


othe town, 


and in triumph steamed awa We made quite a sensa 


tion as we journeyed up the long lake 


it was a rimitive method of moving 


lined with cot 
tages and hotels 
necessitated by the day. that was a decided novelty to 
the other 

We thought hard luek at the 
but after thinking it over, talking it over and 
it was one 


resorters 


that was pretty time 


laugh 
ing over it, we reached the conclusion that 


of the most amusing and enjovable features of our out 


ing The vaca m spirit Is nece il for any successful 


The summer colony has its own bathing beach 


little later they would appear, all nicely starched, and 
decorous play on the lawn was all that was permitted 
them after that. The ladies, too, would blossom out in 
elaborate summer gowns, and the men would discard 
their tennis flannels for something more uncomfortable, 
although they did not go quite to the extreme of dress 
suits. Nevertheless, the farm became suddenly the abode 
of fashion, and in our relations with each other we 
passed from the unconventional to the formal 


Where Shall We Go? 


| HAVE taken many other chances in the summer lot 

tery in the Middle West, and some in the East, but 
every year the same old problem confronts me as it 
does others: Where are we to go? We are rather ven 
turesome spirits in this respect, and like to try out 
new places, but how are we to select one that is likely 
to meet our requirements? There is a multiplicity of 
places from which to choose, and the claims made for 
each, not always truthful, add to the confusion. 

The East, with its usual complacence, thinks that it 
has about all there is worth while in the way of sum 
mer resorts, and many Westerners have accepted that 
view unquestioningly; but, matter of fact, the 
Middle West can provide about every pleasure and com 
fort that the East can. It may lack the marble palaces 
of Newport, but it can beautiful summer 
homes of a different class—not so imposing as to build 


as a 


show you 


ings, but far more spacious and beautiful as to grounds 
The Ogden Armour place at Oconomowoc, for instance, 
and some of the summer homes at Lake Geneva. Again, 
it may not have as big hotels as can be found at Atlantic 
City, Rockaway, and other Atlantie resorts, but it has 
hotels that can give you fully as good accommodations 
as you are likely to get in the East. And it can pro 
vide innumerable modest, homelike hostelries. The un 
and comparatively inexpensive place is par 
rally, 
that of home people ot 


pretentious 
ticularly in 


patronage 1s largely 


evidence, speaking gen because the 


moderate 


means rhe splurgers, for the most part, go Fast 


number of resorts 


The Wisconsin Lakes 
selection must 71 


l IS difficult to even estimat t 
in the Middle West from whi 
made in deciaing Where to go One railroad 


i running out of 
Chieago lists eighty-one lakes in Wisconsin alone that 
lakes 


are reached by its lines, and on or near these 


ire seventy-seven cities, towns, and hamlets bidding for 


the resort business Many of these are comparatively 
insignificant as resorts, but others have a large number 
of hotels and ecott ives, and still others represent two 


or more lakes. each with its own hotels nd eottages 


not lay exclusive claim to this sort of thing. 
Practically every resort that can be reached 
quickly from the city gets a week-end rush, 


with an occasional picnic or excursion, that 

makes one think of circus day ata county seat 
after the crops are safe. 
being a summer resort herself—and she has hotels that 
do a big summer business because of that 
to watch the trains and boats Saturday 
that 
away from the city as soon as he can, even as it is in 
New York. Then, in addition to this Saturday rush, 
there are the Sunday excursions, especially to near-by lake 
points. St. Joseph, Michigan, gets several from Chicago 
every Sunday, and South 
They become less numerous as one goes north and the 


In spite of ¢ hicago’s claim to 


one has only 
afternoon and 
who can gets 


evening to be convineed everybody 


Haven gets almost as many. 


distance from Chieago increases, and the week-end rush 
on the lake practically ends at Grand Haven and Mus 
kegon, which are a night’s ride from the city. Still, 1 
have seen the Saturday night boat to Grand Haven so 
crowded with exeursionists and others, on Sunday outing 
hent, that people were sleeping on the chairs and even on 
the floor of the cabin. By far the greater number, how 
ever, are taken by rail to the 
rivers of northern Illinois and northern Indiana. ‘So, if 
vou fear the monotony of the quiet life. vou need have 
little finding a where the 
monotony will be fractured frequently. 


resorts on the lakes and 


trouble in place aforesaid 


Sunday Invasions 


: problem comes with the search for auiet comfort 


with perhaps a little fishing or boating or bath 
ing, or all three, on the side, and this is what the great 
majority of people planning a vacation want. It is 
seldom to be had near any large city You may find 


an occasional little place tucked away out of sight of 
the throng, but the 
comfortably settled 
down on or near the 
guard all day 
the excursionists 


chanees are that just as you get 


an excursion will come swooping 
place, and you will have to stand 
to keep you anvthing else that 
think they theit 


appropriated We put in one 


boat o1 
need for pleasure 
delightful 


wish, but 


from being 


week in as quiet a little place as one could 
three trainloads of the Sons of Rest 
fraternity from Milwaukee, their 
and what we suffered at their hands 


more than offset the pleasures of the 


Sunday brought 


or some other with 
vives and children 
preceding week 
So, as a general thing, you will have to go some lit 


tle distance from the city for quiet comfort unless you 
These 
are surprisingly numerous 


cottages of the wealthy, but 


have your own summer home at a near-by resort 
summer homes, by the way, 


1 am not referring to the 


to the smaller structures that line the rivers and dot 
the shores of the lakes neat every city or town of ar 
size However. | hall consider these later Just no\ 


iome of his ow 
outing for 


it is the man who has no summer 


ind who still wants a quiet, comfortable 
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himself and his family that is under discussion. And 
there are plenty of places for him in the Middle West 
if he knows where to look for them. Northern Michi- 
gan, for instance, is full of them, and even where you 
find the big hotels, as at Charlevoix, you also find less 
pretentious hostelries and modest cottages. In the 
Grand Traverse Bay region the big hotels are scarce 
and the small ones numerous. The peninsula, running 
nearly half the length of the bay, has a number of quiet 
places. My most exciting experience during a summer 
spent at one of them was a ride to Old Mission on 
a load of apple barrels. That has a dull and stupid 
sound, but I recall the summer as a very pleasant one, 
nevertheless, and I wish I could take that ride again 
with the same whimsical old fellow for a companion. 

Even at the southern end of Lake Michigan, opposite 
Chicago, it is not a difficult matter to keep out of the 
crowds. They stop at the shore, and just a little inland 
there are lakes and rivers that are quite out of the 
rush. You may find the shore towns and resorts un- 
pleasantly crowded, especially Saturdays and Sundays, 
but a half-hour’s ride up some river or to some lake 
will get you away from them. Michigan also has an 
advantage, from the Chicago point of view, in that its 
resorts are mostly reached by a pleasant lake trip— 
pleasant in spite of what I have previously said of a 
certain Saturday night trip to Grand Haven. If start- 
ing on a vacation, not merely rushing away for over 
Sunday, you do not have to go Saturday night, and you 
will not if you are wise—unless the trip is too long a 
one to appeal to the Saturday night crowds. 


Combining Hotel and Cottage Life 
Te tever tha: even more than Michigan, seems to 


favor the modest place—that is, a resort may have 
many hotels, but, for the most part, they are small, with 
probably a dozen or more cottages on the hotel grounds. 
Indeed, the modest hotel, with cottages adjoining, is the 
popular arrangement in the Middle West, and this has 
the advantage of giving the cottagers an isolation, when 
they want it, that is not to be had in a hotel, while 
also putting the diversions of summer hotel life within 
easy reach. Waukesha, Oconomowoc, Lake Geneva, and 
all the larger resorts have hotels without the cottage 
attachments, but the cottage is a feature of the great 
majority of places. The same is true of northern IIli- 
nois and northern Indiana, so the average man of mod- 
erate means, seeking a quiet outing, has ample oppor- 


tunity toe get it, either at one of these or at the more 
or less isolated hotels and houses that accommodate only 
a few people. Minnesota, with its fair share of cottage 
resorts on its many small lakes, still runs more largely 
to big hotels than does Wisconsin. Lake Minnetonka, 
with its 350 miles of shore line, draws people from long 
distances, and nearly every summer a big tennis tourna- 
ment is held there. lowa resorts, on the other hand, are 
somewhat more on the Wisconsin plan. 


For the Hunter and Fisher 


¢ ye nature-lover who wants to get clear away from 

the crowd can go up into the north country—Wis- 
consin or Minnesota—and get all the isolation he wants. 
He may get far beyond the R. F. D. routes, where he 
will get no mail unless he goes or sends for it. Espe- 
cially popular with hunters and fishermen is this coun- 
try, and tucked away in the woods are many cabins 
and unpretentious homes that are owned in Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, Milwaukee, and other cities in 
the Middle West. Nor are these for men only. Many 
families retire to them for at least a part of the hot 
weather, finding there rest and relief from the worries 
and troubles that the mail man brings. 

The great majority of summer homes, however, are 
found nearer the cities and towns. They are on every 
accessible lake and on all rivers—the Mississippi, the 
Rock, the Illinois, the Wisconsin, the Fox, and even the 
minor streams—and very often they are near enough to 
the cities in which their owners live and do business, 
to be used as permanent summer homes, the trip to and 
from the city being made every business day. In many 
localities no one seems too poor to have a cottage of 
some sort. 

I had brief need of a motor-boat to reach a rather 
inaccessible point on a Wisconsin lake one day, and I 
was told that the best boat on the lake was the prop- 
erty of a member of the local fire department. It being 
his day off, he agreed to take me where I wished to go. 
On the way we passed a modest but pretty little place. 
“My summer home,” he said, nodding toward it. “I 
have two weeks here every summer, and I usually get 
over on my day off each week. Nice place for the fam- 
ily anyway.” Another man, proprietor of a modest lit 
tle store, with whom I had business one Saturday after- 
noon, was in a great hurry to get away. ‘Come up the 
river with me,” he urged, “and we’!l talk it over this 
evening.” He also had a motor-boat and a summer home. 


With these innumerable lakes and rivers, large and 
small, one would naturally think it the easiest thing in 
the world to get good fishing, swimming, and boating, 
yet claims to these advantages can least of all be taken 
on faith. They are to be had in many, many places, but 
many, many places claim them when they’ have them 
not. It seems to be as easy to lie about fishing as about 
fish. I had experience of one place that advertised good 
fishing and showed pictures of strings of fish to prove 
it, but the pictures were old, or else borrowed, and you 
had to walk a mile to get to a lake that had just one 
flat-bottomed boat and no fish that any one could dis- 
cover. There was a tradition, however, that some one 
had caught a fish there the year before, but, if so, it was 
probably the last one. The lake had simply been fished 
out, and the Fish Commission had not deemed it of suf- 
ficient importance to be restocked. Another place that 
advertised bathing could offer nothing better than a 
stream so shallow that one had to lie down to get wet 
all over. When I complained I was informed that it 
was bathing, not swimming, that had been advertised, 
and, when you come to think of it, one can bathe in 
a washtub. I am glad to say, however, that this sort 
of advertising, so closely akin to the former methods of 
the patent-medicine people, is passing, and more reli- 
ance than formerly can now be placed upon the claims 
made. Still, if you want good fishing, boating, and sail- 
ing, it will do no harm to verify the advertising. 


The Real Outing Spirit 


A GENERAL thing, one does not get the real out- 
a ing spirit until some member of the party has taken 
an involuntary bath. A young girl of our party broke 
us in in record time once by falling into the lake within 
fifteen minutes of our arrival, and I have also done my 
share in that line with both canoe and sailboat, even 
to sitting around in borrowed clothes that did not fit 
me while the one suit that I had brought along for a 
week-end was drying. At that I was better off than one 
of a camping party with which I spent a. brief time at a 
northern lake. He was wearing moccasins for the first 
time, and a slippery rock was his undoing. When we 
fished him out it was necessary to wrap him in a blanket 
while his clothes were drying, there being no one in 
camp with an extra suit. It is wonderful how conducive 
such little diversions are to informality—a general and 
quick breaking down of the last barriers of convention- 
ality. If you do not believe it, try it once. 


} 


Back-Lot Baseball 


The Real Baseball, Where Grit is Learned and Wits are Sharpened, is the Baseball of the Back Lots 


UST I confess that the sudden spectacle of two 

converging gangs of ragged hoodlums march- 

ing, bat in the air, toward a loose board in a 

fence that surrounded a vacant lot filled me 
with joy and brutal delight? 

[ stopped, bound as I was for that chastened and civil 
ized exhibition mistakenly extolled as professional base 
ball. I hesitated but a 
moment and then joined 
the procession toward 
that spot in the blind 
wall where some board, 
more accommodating 
than the rest, would 
presently swing open. 

The contending hosts 
were the Harlem Ran 
gers and the redoubtable 
Seventy - second Street 
gang, and that this was 
not the first occasion of 
their meeting was evi 
dent from the forest of 
broom-handles, wooden 
swords, and spears that 
shot above the shrill 
ranks. Still, as I hesi- 
tated with a lingering, 
grown-up shame, the fol Choosing up 
lowing cries burst from sides 
the oncoming savages: 

“Aw. look at the blokes thev’re 
ringin’ in on us!” 

“Ah, what do we care!” 

“Sure that’s the battery worked 
over with the Brooklyn Tigers.” 


“Ah, me eve! We ean lick ’em if 
We can’t beat ‘em. And, say, haven't 
We got the umpire fixed all right?” 

This phrase decided me. I saw 



























and he who dared to slide to base amid the tomato cans 
had in him the stuff of heroes. 

The rival batteries had been foreed into short trousers 
to give plausibility to their claims. From the home plate 
to the back field was a marked physical retrogression, 
ending in three strident but barely perceptible fielders, 
who utilized every spare moment in segregating the rocks 
and refuse into perceptible mounds. Meanwhile 
the orchestra of the game had burst forth: 

“Ah, beat the cover off the ball!” 

“Soak her, you Dutchman!” 

“Ah, he’s nothing but an ice-pitcher!” 

“Knock him out of the box!” 

“You're all right, Clancy; strike out the yel- 
low gink!” 

“Good boy, yi—yi—make him dodge it!” 

“Hit him in the head!” 

“Come on now; come on, you Dutehy!” 


“He’s safe!” 


The umpire disappeared under the shock of bodies, 
while the air was split with new cries: 

“You robber, you!” 

“Soak him in the slats, Casey! Go on, soak him one!” 

“Out? Why, he was sitting on the rock tieing up his 
shoes before the ball even got there!” 

Among the spectators the discussion became warm. 

“Sure the Dutchman was safe.” 

“Why, the dago dropped the ball.” 

“Yes, but the fat fellow knocked it from his hand. I 
saw him do it,” said an indignant citizen in a high hat 
who had tarried for just a moment. 

“The umpire’s all right.” 

“He’s rotten.” 

The umpire reappeared to view, disdainfully cool, derby 
at an angle, cigarette pendant, autocrat of the universe, 
saying: 

“Back to the woods for yours. 
along, on the run!” 


Come on now, hustle 


The Dutchman was gently led off by 





sympathetic friends, greeted by min 

















gled jeers and approbation, while a 
Machiavellian spirit calmed the out 
raged captain by exclaiming: 

“Ah, what de ye care, Sukey? Wait 
till de nint’ innin’, ye chump; if we 
ain’t ahead then we can always soak 
the bloke, can’t we?” 

Frankly charmed by the profundity 
of this diplomatic observation, I re 
nounced on the instant all engage 
ments for the afternoon. 

The Seventy-second Street gang de 
ployed on the field amid tremendous 
excitement, which concentrated at sec 
ond base, a post of 





amusement and 














the last bare legs dive through the 
fence, and, finding a convenient knot 





hole, became fair game for any pass 
Ing ple kpocket. 

Inside, the two camps had taken up strong defensive 
positions back of the opposite base lines, while in the 
middle of a vociferous, gesticulating knot, each side was 
plainly concerned in obseuring by the violence of its objee 
tions to the eligibility of its opponents the doubtful re 
cruits in its own ranks 

I observed with the same animal delight that the field 
Was the field of my early baseball days, generously strewn 
With tomato cana. while the laws of probability were fur- 
ther increased by scattering shoulders of rocks that rose 
wickedly among the matted weeds In left = 
solid, bristling pile of planks and abandone: m, 
While favorably placed in near center was nt 
scattering of broken brick. My recollection id 
but painful davs was satisfied by the prospec 2 
hasebal the true baseball, where every br “ 
gamble, where every step might end in a tw a 


In the country there are fewer candidates, but 
they are drafted as soon as they can walk 


The first batter, having 
reached first by grace ol 
the short-stop, immedi 
ately, amid tremendous ex- 
citement, prepared to steal 
second, where a converted | 








honor claimed by 
three contestants 
with full-lunged 
arguments. 

“Skin couldn’t stop 
a baby carriage.” 

“Didn't Sukey say 
lecould have it if 1 
loaned vez me brud 
der’s mit 

“Ah, you both got 
olass arms.” 


“Come on.” 











Italian behind a ecatcher’s 
mit was fidgeting. On the 
first ball, the runner, 
amid a 
bumpy way, and slid feet 
iarly jagged rock that had _ been 


swelling shriek, went floundering over the 
foremost into the pecul 
selected for sec 
ond base. Jaseman and runner immediately sprang, 
full-fisted, to their feet and glared at the hovering 


umpire 
“You're a-o-out!” 
“What!” 


It is here that the battling spirit of Yankee ambition first takes fire 


“Come olf.’ 


“Play ball.” 
The argument of 


the catcher’s mit having prevailed, the victor took up a 


professional position, spat in his glove, shoved back his 
cap. and spread a wide pair of legs, through which im 
mediately the first ball batted went its joyful, unintet 


rupted way 

Another debate took place 
stole third The argument was renewed on a_ second 
error by Skinny, who presumably tried to stop a grounder 


during which the runner 


Concluded on paae 29) 
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OHN SHARP WILLIAMS of Missis- By MARK 

sippi is a Democrat who does not 

have a panic when some Republican hurls the epithet ‘‘ free 

trader’’ at him. He knows that free trade won’t be a 
practical matter in this country so long as the revenue to run the 
Government must be raised by import duties; meantime he pro- 
poses to lift his voice, whenever he finds the opportunity, in behalf 
of greater freedom of trade. Senator Williams had a long running 
debate recently with Senator Bailey of Texas, who is a protection 
Democrat, but doesn’t like to admit it. Senator Williams closed 
the debate with a combination of thought and feeling such as con- 
stitutes the best of modern eloquence; he said he had advocated, 
against solemn predictions of calamity, free trade with the Philip- 
pines and reciprocity with Cuba, and, in the years since these 
things went into effect, had seen no 
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SULLIVAN character to appeal to business men; it uses 

the language and deals with the facts of their 
daily affairs; moreover, it has a raciness of style which makes it 
easier to read than most tariff arguments. After the speech was 
delivered, inquiry was so common as to the experienee of the 
speaker that Congressman McCoy of New Jersey put into the 
Congressional Record a brief epitome of Mr. Redfield’s career as a 
man of active business: 

“In 1879, at the age of twenty-one, Mr. Redfield entered the office of the 
largest manufacturers of printing presses in the world, and remained there 
for five years... During the years 1883 to 1885 he was cost-keeper for a 
concern which manufactured machinery used in sugar-refining, the chief part 
of whose product was sold abroad. In 1885 he entered the employment 
of a concern which then and now manufactures machinists’ tools. . . It now 
owns and uses, for the manufacture of its goods, a plant covering two city blocks. 

. Mr. Redfield remained with this concern 





oceasion for regret: 


“Time has passed. At that time reciproc- 
ity was exciting the terror and the alarm of 
the Southern farmer. I voted for it anyhow, 
and they have not been hurt, and the things 
that they said would take place have not 
taken place. 

“l remember that the sugar-beet men came 
down here before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and said then Cuban reciprocity and 
free trade with the Philippines would just 
absolutely close up every sugar-beet factory 
in the Northwest. You will remember I had 
put into the testimony of the Ways and 
Means Committee the report from the Agri 
cultural Department showing that the sugar 
beet industry has increased enormously; I 
think it was something like 400 per cent. So 
they have not been closed up. 

“Why, my friends, men in religion, men in 
trades. men in politics have been afraid of 
freedom ever since the world began. .God 
{lmighty seems to be the only being any- 
where who is not afraid of freedom and not 
afraid to give it to His creatures. He gives 
it to such an extent that He lets us go wrong 
if we will—eren to that extent. From the 


beginning religious bigots have been afraid of 





it, political bigots have been afraid of it, and 
industrial bigots have been afraid of it. And 
yet, whenever it comes, we find it stimulates 
human enterprise, human intelligence, human 
ambition, and human industry to such an ex- 
tent that it more than compensates for what 
seems to be the plain and palpable and obvi- 
ous immediate losses by it.” 


Point of View 


& ays DEMOCRATIC wool bill re- 





dueed the duty on raw wool more 





for sixteen years, becoming a partner and later 
the treasurer. ... This concern now sells its 
goods in all the commercial countries on the 
continent of Europe and in Great Britain... 
in open competition with the world, especially 
in competition with manufacturers of Great 
Britain and Germany who have imitated some 
of its product.... In 1907 Mr. Redfield 
took up the business of manufacturing blow- 
ers, fans, and similar apparatus for heating, 
cooling, ventilating, and drying, and is still 
interested in such business, being vice-presi- 
dent of a company which has works in two 
of the large cities of the country. Mr. Red 
field has charge of the exports of the last- 
mentioned concern ... which is one of the 
leading concerns of its kind in the world... . 
In the. fall of 1910 Mr. Redfield started on a 
business trip around the world, a trip which 
he had to cut short in order to attend the 
present session of Congress. This trip was 
made for the purpose of increasing the busi- 
ness of his company in all parts of the world, 





and he visited all the important centers of 
Japan, also Manila, Hongkong, Canton, Singa- 
pore, Batavia, and Soerabaya in Java, Pe- 
nang, Rangoon, Calcutta, and Bombay, stop- 
ping in London, Amsterdam, and Rotterdam 


for business calls.” 


The character of this manufacturer’ s 
conclusions may be judged by these 
sentences from the close of his speech: 


“It is affirmed, without fear of successful 
contradiction, that American production to- 
day is often as cheap or cheaper in the labor 
cost per unit than foreign, and, so far from 
needing protection, it needs to be set free, 
that we may conquer the world! [Applause 
on the Democratic side. | 

“T believe that protection is an injury to 





than fifty per cent. When it passed 
the House, among the few Republicans 
who voted for it was William Kent of 
California. The San Francisco ‘*Call,”’ 
in reporting this fact, used the follow- 
ing language: 

“The vote of Kent in favor of the bill was 
a surprise, inasmuch as he is the owner of 30,000 sheep and is one of the 


leading wool-growers of California.” 


The ‘* Call’s’’ 
view. Another Congressman who should be ranked, in a way, 
with Kent is William R. Smith of Texas. He represents fifty-six 
counties, whieh compose the largest wool-growing district in the 
United States. Yet he has come out foreibly in favor of the Demo- 
cratic doetrine of free wool. It is to be hoped, and it is probably 


surprise, after all, represents the common point of 


true, that the people of Texas have enough regard for courage to 
make Congressman Smith’s tenure more secure than if he had 
sacrificed his convictions and the traditions of his party to truckle 
to an important portion of his constituency. 


A Good Speech 
MONG the recent speeches in Congress that deserve wide 
A circulation was one by William C. Redfield, who represents 
If the Democrats are wise they will cireulate 
It is of a 


«a Brooklyn district. 
this speech widely as a campaign document next year. 











Can’t Stop Now 


Minor, in the St. Louis ** Post-Despatch” 


This cartoon sugges s with humorous vividness the service 
that the Insurgents have done. 
procity to bring general tariff revision many months nearer 


American manufacturers by limiting their 
scope and by narrowing their horizons. I be- 
lieve it costs them enormously in the loss of 
foreign business, and that is one reason why 
manufacturers in this country are so rapidly 
4 ceasing to be protectionists. I could take you 
They have used reci- to hundreds of manufacturers who have aban 
doned the protectionist faith. . 


“Protection causes a manufacturer almost 


inevitably to depend on the Government for help, instead of carefully and 


minutely studying the details of his own business. Protection has en 
abled the American manufacturers to prosper by selling to their fellow-coun 
trymen at prices so high that they have not thought it necessary to study 
their own business closely, because they depend upon Government backing. . 

“Now, however, that scientific manufacturing as a profession has begun 
and is growing, the fact is found that we can and often do produce as 
cheaply here as abroad. not despite of, but because of, the higher rates of 
wages here, which are but a measurement of the higher efficiency and character 
of the American workman and of the fine equipment put at his disposal.” 


These extracts. which are merely Congressman Redfield’ s con- 
clusions, give no hint of the entertaining quality of the speech, 
which was chiefly a personal narrative. 


The Parcels-Post 
y RESIDENT TAFT, through his secretary, sent a letter to the 
| Farmers’ National Congress, which ended with this postseript : 
“The President is strongly in favor of the establishment of a general parcels 
post, and will recommend the same, without qualification, in his next message.” 


The parcels-post will probably be in existence within two years 
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Free From Experimental Faults 


Day after Day for 
Four Straight Years, 
this Car Has Satis- 


fied its Users and 


Proved its Super- 
Worth. 


ORE than half of the attempts of American 

makers to produce six-cylinder cars have 
failed. 

We have a list of 32 makers whose sixes went 
wrong and dropped from the market. 

Among these 32 makers are companies of good 
reputation, concerns that are still in business and 
prospering,—but, with a single exception, they 
have all abandoned the six as a bad job. 

One maker, whose fame is international, tells us 
that the worst mistake he ever made was his at- 
tempt to build a six. 


One Great Six Success 


On the other hand, the greatest success in the 
long history of the Winton Company (dating from 
the first bona fide sale of an American-made motcr 
car, March 24, 1898) is the direct result of pr - 
ducing the six-cylinder Winton Six. 

Here you have a contrast of 32 failures to one 
success—and this success has been so tremendous 
that practically the whole industry (barring those 
concerns included in the 32 failures) is now prepar- 
ing to make sixes for the 1912 market. 

Winton Six success has proved that the six- 


cylinder car can be superior to all other types. 


Success Not Easily Grasped 

And these 32 failures go to prove emphatically 
that success in making sixes is not within the grasp 
of every maker who tries. 

You will find this truth echoed in current six- 
cylinder advertising. Makers are taking particular 
pains to inform you how many years they have been 
experimenting with sixes, and how exhaustively they 
have been testing their sixes, before deciding to market 
sixes. Could anything more conclusively show that 
six-cylinder success is elusive and hard to capture? 

Makers changed from two-cylinder to four-cy]- 
inder models over night, almost, and were as suc- 


cessful with the four as with the two. ‘That was 


because the propositions were much the same. 


Six is a Different Proposition 
But in the six-cylinder car the propositions are radi- 
cally different. The six is distinctive and peculiar, 
involving engineering and manufacturing problems 
that are not met in four-cylinder manufacture. 
And these peculiar problems must be met, and 


| 


solved, and before it is possible for a 
’ 


ler car possessing that 


mastered 


maker to produce a six-cylinc 


The Winton Motor Car. Co. 


Sixes Exclusively Since 1907 
101 Berea Road 


CLEVELAND, Sixth City 


Winton Branch Houses 
NEW YORK Broadway at 70th St CLEVELAND 1228 Huron Roa 
( ( OM gan Av at h St DETROIT 98 W 





WINTON SIX 


Self-Cranking Motor and Electric Lights 


unity, balance, and matchless beauty ot perform- 
ance without which the six-cylinder car would have 
no reason for existence. 


When the Six is Best 


It amounts to just this. When a six-cylinder 
car is designed and built right, it is the greatest car 
in the world: but if it lacks, it is pitiable. 

The six-cylinder car was not a new idea when 
the Winton Company took it up. Other makers 
had endeavored to make sixes, but not one of them, 
the world over, thought well enough of the six to 
advocate it as the best of all types and to abandon 
four-cylinder cars in favor of the six. 

The Winton Company was the first company in 
the world to recognize Six Supremacy by discarding 
all other types and devoting its entire resources to the 
development and manufacture of sixes exclusively. 


Solving Six Problems 

It was this policy of not trying to serve two 
masters, but of centering attention, thought, and 
action upon sixes to the exclusion of all else that 
served to teach us the solution of six-cylinder prob- 
lems, and to bring the Winton Six to such early 
perfection that this car has not required a single 
radical change since its introduction to the public in 
June, 1907. 

The Winton Six- 
dustry to six cylinders—has long since ceased to be 


the car that converted the in- 


an experiment. 


INVITATION To 
Automobile Makers 


As you know, this company has advo- 
cated and manufactured six-cylinder cars 
exclusively since June, 1907. 

The present popularity of Sixes is largely 
due to the success of the Winton Six in mak- 
ing good on every claim of Six Superiority. 

Naturally we are zealous that public con- 
fidence in the Six may never be shaken by 
the marketing of any Six that falls short of 
excellence. 

Therefore, to facilitate the production of 
worthy Sixes, which shall still further 
strengthen public confidence in the Six, this 
company is willing to place its experience 
in designing and building Sixes exclusively 
at the call of companies having established 
reputations as motor car makers. 

Any such company desiring to accept this 
proffer may send its mechanical engineer to 
our plant. There we will show him every- 
thing we have and everything we do. We 
shall be pleased to give him any information 
arising from our experience as to the engi- 
neering problems involved and methods of 
six-cylinder manufacture. 

This invitation is extended in absolutely 
good faith. 

THE WINTON MOTOR CAR. CO. | 














Individual Service the Only Test 


The Winton Six has withstood the most strenu- 
ous tests of service in the hands of individual own- 
ers. And, after all, individual service is the only 
real test of a car’s worth. 

Tests made by factory experts are commendable, 
and would be sufficient if all car owners were as 
skilful as factory experts. Hence it amounts to a 
maxim among car makers that a new model is never 
an approved success until it has been given at least 
a year’s work in the hands of individual owners. 

The Winton Six has had, not simply one year’s 
test, but four continuous years of testing in the hands 
alike of expert chauffeurs and of inexpert owners, 
and has won the unqualified approval of both. 


World’s Lowest Expense Record 


In the service of individual owners, the Winton 
Six has year after year established the world’s lowest 
repair expense record. ‘Today that record stands at 
43 cents per 1000 miles—a record based on the 
sworn reports of individual users, whose names, ad- 
dresses, and performance reports, we shall be glad 
to send to any address upon request. 

In every feature that makes the six-cylinder car at 
its best the one ideal car, the Winton Six is an ap- 
proved success. When you buy a Winton Six, you 
escape all the unpleasant possibilities that go with ex- 
perimental cars, and are assured of a quantity and 
quality of car service that will make you more enthu- 
siastic about motoring than you have ever been before. 

More Car for 1912 

Our aim has always been to give the purchaser the 
Hence, fol 
1912 we are offering more car than before at no in- 


greatest possible value for his money. 


crease in price. The wheel base has been lengthened 
to 130 inches, and the body is more spacious 
and comfortable than previously. Four doors, with 
operating levers inside, are regular equipment. So, 
too, are electric dash and tail lights, and Booth 
Demountable rims. ‘Tires are 36%41% all around, 

As in previous years, the Winton Six motor 
cranks itself. 

The price remains unchanged at $3000. 

And the complete car, from radiator to 
gasoline tank, is an absolutely safe and 
satisfying purchase. 


Send 


catalog 


Our 1912 catalog is 
ready. Let us mail 
you a copy. 


mentioned 
in Collier’s to 


Clip the cou- 
pon and 
mail it 
today. 


To The Winton Motor Car. Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Home Guardians 


OLD and NEW 


The oldtime watchdog — 
filling the night with false 
alarms—a noisy menace 
tosleep—a joke to the burg- 


lar— gives way to the 
modern protector — the 


Safe, Sure and 





Amey panty 





JTOMATIC 


MST.OL 


Put a COLT in Your Home 


because rigid, official tests have proved it the 


best. 


The COLT has been adopted by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment * 


‘in consequence of its marked superiority to 


any other known pistol.”’ 


Send for Catalog and Folder No. 14 which will 


give you positive evidence that your choice should be 
a COLT. 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Hartiord, Conn. 
























\F sienna Stops i in City Traffic 


do not bother the rider of the 


enciNE Motocycle 


As often as the congestion of city 
trathic requires, he can bring his ma- 
chine to rest by means of the clutch, 
without stopping the engine. A 
push of the clutch (convenient forthe 
left hand)startsthemachineagainand 
does away with dismounting, run- 
ning alongside and ‘‘p2dalling up.”’ 
This wonderful device is the one 
thing previously lacking to make the 
motocycle perfect. 
It is the 1911 development of 
the already famous INDIAN— 


always noted for power, efi- 
ciency and reliability 


Send for the 1911 INDIAN 
Motocycle Catalogue 
THE HENDEE 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
841 State St., Springfield, Mass. 
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THE BLACK 


them a trial 


SHELLS and give 


We guarantee that their Non- Mercuri 
f 


Pri imer an 1 their rge Flash Issage 
will give you a certainty and quickness 
‘ - be ‘ 1A 
of igniti yn that will surprise \ 
don’t make clair unless we are sure 


The waterproofing in THE BLACK 
SHELLS is perfect. 














Three kind Romax, black powder; 
Climax, smokeless powder, mediun 
base; Ajax, smokele born ler, high 
ase All the standard | 

Send for Book about Shells I 
l0c and rece ea beautil redy 


“Oct r D 
U. S. CARTRIDGE CO. 
Lowell, Mass., U.S. A. 


Dept. 9 





\ Something new has happened in the { 
shooting world. Do you know it? If 
you don’t, ask y« dealer for some of 









Sir obts ON CREDIT 


THIS ACCURATE, STRONG-SHOOTING, 
HAMMERLESS SHOT GUN 


——<—_ 
This sigh grade shot gun is 
fitted with Rammel’s No. 14 
Armory Steel barrels, full 
tapered choke, bored for 
either black or smokeless powder 
12 or 16 gauge, 28 or W inch lengths, 
7% to 8 oer. Te yp lever action 
ham mers cock throw safety auto 
matically. Sent ‘ter $4.50 Down and $2.00 a 
month--no interest—no extras and you have 7 
months in which to complete payment on this 
gun that will compure favorabiv with any $40 or 
$60 gun made. Every man wants a good gun, but 
every man can afford to pay the full amount 
cash down just lately decided 
to sell high grade yoy arms ad 


CONFIDENTIAL CREDIT 


If you want a guaranteed shot gun or rifle why not 
open a credit account. We have been selling high grade 
guns for thirty-five years. Write us for Complete 
Information and Catalog. 


A. J. Rummel Arms Co.,122 St. Clair St.,Toledo, Ohio 














BINDER FOR COLLIER’S ($1.25 Express Prepaid) 


ith title in gold 


eekly. Will hold one lume. Sent 


COLLIER’S, 416 West Thirteenth Street 


7 
~4 


With patent clasps, s 


hat the number 


prepaid on receipt ot rice. \ 


New York City 











Great Victory for Wild Life 


HE Bayne Bill—which as first sug- 
gested was too idealistic to be 
pr uticable however highly desira 
ble—as revised and passed and 

signed by Governor Dix, June 27, 1911, is 
not only practicable, if genuinely sup- 
ported, but one of the most signal victories 
yet gained for the preservation of Ameri- 
can wild life. The measure really ought 
to be called the Hornaday Bill, to honor 
the man who, more than any single indi- 
vidual, is responsible for its inception as 
well as its successful passage through the 
Legislature. 

Briefly reviewed, the new law forbids, 
in New York State, the sale of all Ameri- 
can wild game wherever killed, but  per- 
mits in season the importation and sale, 
under supervision, of certain Old World 
species, and the breeding and restricted 
sale of several native birds and animals. 
The allowed importations include ‘Kuro 
pean red deer, roebuck, fallow deer, all 
arieties of pheasants, Scotch grouse, Euro- 
pean black game, European red-legged 
partridge, and Egyptian quail’; those per- 
mitted for domestic breeding and _ selling 
are: mallard and black ducks, all varie- 
ties of pheasants, and elk and white-tailed 
deer. - Establishment of State breeding 
plants is, in my opinion, by far the most 
important protective measure ever taken, 
and one which, of itself, is certain to make 
for the safeguarding of game birds, It is 
a plan long advocated by Dwight Hunt- 
ington, to whom credit for its pioneering 
should be acknowledged. 


Do Not Rest on Your Oars 
Le let us keep in mind that the mere 
et, 


reading of this splendid law on 
record does not, alas, insure its respect 
|or the safety of wild life. We have not 
| lacked good and sufficient law for the 
ample protection of game; and, compre 
hensive and authoritative and desirable 
as is this new one, it will accomplish no 
more than did the others preceding unless 
popular sympathy is aroused and enlisted 
to give it backing. Usually we expend 
all our enthusiasm and energy in getting 
a bill made into law. In this case we 
must keep active. It would be to our 
disgrace if so estimable a measure failed 
of results, as have so many before it, for 
lack of support. We are industrious in 
making a law, but notoriously negligent 
in keeping it. 

The clubs and the friends of the cause 
who helped make law of this Dill are 
still needed to secure respect of its pro 
visions; for, as of old, 
eallous to the wild-life situation as to 
buy conserved birds, lawless dealers will 
not be wanting in the future as in the 
past to supply them. 

Therefore let us unite far and wide, 
friends of the preservation of wild life, 
in building a spirit of comprehending and 
sympathetic support among the people, 
who are, in the final analysis, the con 
trolling factor. 

Another measure equally as much in 
need of help is the constitutional amend 
ment offered in the Senate recently by 
Senator MeLean of Connecticut, 
Congress power to protect migratory birds 
and to regulate the killing of them. 

This is Federal control originally urged 
| by Shiras, and it ouguat to become law: 
it is the solution of the wild-duck problem. 





if people are so 


giving 





Give Boys a Fair Start 


N view of parental and faculty com 
placence in the face of rowdy under- 


graduate 


baseball. the editorial spirit of 


the “Princetonian,” “Old Penn,” and the 
“Yale Alumni Weekly” must be as grati 
fying to college men who are not in sym 


pathy with present athletic policies as it 
is promising of eventual correction Wit 
the best of the college demanding 
conduct, it is but a ques 


press 
sportsmanly 
tion of time when such must be recog 
as the only 
college sport. 

I am a firm believer in the fair-play 
intent of the American until he 
falls under the perverting influence of the 
school and college coach and the 
sional spirit When his teachers and his 
parents agree to his being taught that to 


nized conduet possible in 





vouth 


protes 


mea itate a football vis-a-vis by foul 
| play and to harry a baseman so he miss 
the ball are le 
what can you expect of the boy Once 
started in this direction, naturally he will 
| go as far as permitted under the entirely 
| honest belief that it is all part of the 
game, and right If fathers and teachers 


vitimate means to winning, 


will give them a fair start by eliminating 
the professional spirit, the boys will make 
of that I am sure. 


Watch 


good 


Andover 


i. answer to the weak academie 
plaint—that the professional can not 
he eliminated—is: look at Andover and 
what Alfred Stearns, its principal, is 
doing with his boys and for his boys, un- 
supported by their chief rival, Exeter, to 
Exeter’s shame be it said. ‘Lhere is going 
to be genuine amateur sport at Andover 
under a plan which should obtain at every 
school and college in the country, and 
which I will discuss later. ; 


**Summer Paseball’’ 


Ww are just now in the midst of 
the vacation season, when hotel pro- 
prietors and resort managers, in keeping 
~ their baseball teams, are baiting such 
college or school players as happen to be 
summering in their vicinity. The bait 
may be free board and lodging, or a job, 
or cash, in return for playing on the local 
nine, which may be organized to entertain 
the guests or to advertise the town or lo- 
cality in waging a championship series with 
other similar bands of hired performers. 

Those who accept these terms forthwith 
forfeit their amateur standing. 

Every boy knows that an amateur is 
one who has not accepted money or its 
equivalent in return for Lis athletic skill; 
and that only an amateur is eligible to 
represent his school or college or his club, 
whatever the game. Now, the boy who is 
built of the right stuff values his honor 
and his self-respect above all else; he de 
sires most to so conduct himself that he 
may hold up his head among his fellows, 
He knows without my saying it that, next 
to the one who does not play fair, the 
boy who cheats or lies is the most de- 
spised of his mates. 

The Lie of It 

le accept free hoard and lodging, or 

clothing, or a partly paid job, or 
cash, in return for playing on a baseball 
team, is to accept wages—money or its 
equivalent. And to subsequently offer 
yourself as a candidate for any school or 
college or club athletic team is to pro- 
claim yourself an amateur, which is a 
deliberate lie and stamps you as not only 
without self-respect but lacking regard for 
your comrades, all of whom you taint by 
playing with them. 

If you need money to help pay for your 
se hooling or your support, there is no rea- 
son why you should not openly earn it 
by playing baseball. The disgrace is not 
in playing for money, but in lying about 
it afterward. Professional baseball is an 
entirely honorable occupation, but veiled 
professionalism is contemptible. 


Sportsmen and Sporting Gents 
B* all odds the feature of the 1911 col- 
lege baseball season was the record of 

the nines representing the smaller insti- 
tutions—the nines that were unaided by 
highly paid staffs of professional coaches, 
and sumptuous training-tables, and open- 
handed treasurers to provide rubbers, bot- 
tle-holders, private cars, and all those 
other present-day requisites of the athletic 
sybarite on view at our most distinguished 
seats of learning for the American youth. 
Krom a sportsman’s point of view, the 
leading exponents of baseball 
among current 
season recently closed were Amherst, Wil- 
liams, Dartmouth, and West Point. 
preparation was not only less adorned by 
professional ear-marks, but whose actual 
play Was about as good as the very best 
shown by the elaborately coached and fed 
and “chattering” 


amateur 
Kastern colleges for the 


W hose 


disciples of professional 
ism at Harvard, Yale, and Princeton. Am- 
herst beat both Princeton and Brown (the 
Dartmouth 
Williams beat Yale, Brown, 
Cornell, and Princeton: and West Point 
beat Brow) not by a fluke but by cleaner 


nd better baseball 


last recovering a second trv): 
heat Harvard: 


Alongside of this showing, that of the 


prote ssionally nurtured and professionall) 
directed even to the extent of almost 
every play being dictated by the pro coach 
as seen at Yale ollers no more compar! 
son than the ise of the vachtsman who 
sails his own boat across the ocean for the 
Emperor’s Cup and the one who wins by 
hiring a skipper; or the hunter who finds 
his Own vane and the one W hose guide 
finds it for his ling One lass are the 

rts ! the o the sporting ents 

Incidentally the college ball season shows 
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up also the fetish of the elaborate profes- 
sional training system in vogue. When 
little Amherst can give Princeton an 11-2 
walloping on June 7, making two errors to 
opponents’ three, it means that profes- 
sional methods and beef eating and spring 
training trips are not essential to the 
making of first-class amateur baseball. 

The smaller teams appear to have been 
on their mettle throughout the country, as 
many single Western games indicate; for 
example, Reserve beat Michigan, 2-0; Pur 
due beat Wisconsin, 2-1; Syracuse beat 
Michigan, 9-4; Winona beat Wisconsin. 
6-5. Among the big institutions of the 
West. Illinois was easily the leader. 


Japanese Baseball Invaders 


the Sonder races at Kiel the three Ameri- 
can entries, Beaver, Cirna, and Bibelot, 
swept the board, the Germans failing to 
score a point; at Prestwick, where H. H. 
Hilton, for the third time since 1900, won 
the British golf championship, Charles 
Evans, Jr., did not last beyond the fifth 
round; in .the International Horse Show 
in London the trio of American cavalry 
officers, riding the horses especially pro- 
vided for them in violation of the spirit 
of the law governing the contest, were 
unplaced in the jumping for the King’s 
Cup, which was won by the French 
team, with Russia second and England 
third. 

On the other hang, at the same show, 
Alfred Vanderbilt and W. H. Moore ear- 


ipal, is WF OVELTY was provided this season by — ried off their habitual plenty of the blue 
OyS; UN the invasion of Waseda, the leading ribbons that go with wealth and an un- 


‘eter, to 
iS going 
Andover 
at every 


Japanese university team. 

Waseda confined its chief efforts to the 
colleges, playing a schedule of twenty- 
eight games, covering as wide a selection 


ceasing search for winners. 
As It Should Be 


F college sport at home, the best feature 


ry, and as from the University of California tu I can point to for 1911 is its evidence 

Manhattan College of New York. Ofthese, of wider distribution of honors and improv- 
eight were won and one was tied. The de- jing average of performance; and that is 
' feated included Utah, Northwestern, Pur- about the best thing that could be said. 
dst of due and Manhattan; the winners—Stan-  [t used to be. fifteen to twentv vears ago, 
rtel pro- ford, Colorado, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illi- that, outside of rowing, none disputed the 


keeping 
ng such 
‘n to be 
he bait 
r a job, 
he local 
ntertain 


nois, Chicago, Oberlin, Trinity (Conn.) 
The play of the Japanese in the last 
of their schedule was an improvement on 
earlier form, indicating their quickness to 
profit by example. Especially was this 
noticeable in batting, due to discarding 
their lighter bat on arrival for the usual 


preeminence of Harvard, Yale, and Prince- 
ton; while no Western group of colleges 
challenged comparison with the Eastern 
as such, although of the men who most 
distinguished themselves on Eastern teams 
at least half came from the West. But in 
these days we see Harvard unplaced in 


n or lo- Mane 4 as Aavclonihy «4 fear : : : : 
fom J one of America, and so developing a freer the track championships, Princeton fairly 
rm ‘i swing. Their fielding, however, continued pheaten by Amherst at baseball, and the 
“mers, C ? 


rthwith 


iteur is 

or its 
ie skill: 
gible to 
lis club, 


erratic—being on strange ground, no doubt, 
accounting for much of their error-making. 
They showed knowledge of inside baseball, 
and were clever on bases, though not speedy 
as compared with their opponents, and 
were inclined to take too many chances. 


Without Treaty 


Yale ’varsity outrowed by a college where 
had been no crew for years. And as be- 
tween Eastern and Western groups, there 
is not a wide disparity in the average 
performances at the Conference College 
and the Intercollegiate meets; there would 
have been less this year had Horner and 


The Most 
Comfortable 
Men’s Garter 
Made 


50 cents 


. aoe . , 7 Craig of Michigan entered the Conference 
who is ERHAPS their most surprising pro- bg eo ee : ; ° 
3} aa ® ; A 4 games where they naturally belong, in- Isie 
S honor ficiency was in the pitcher’s box where mae a Bees . 
he de heleed hecthd. tr aernettonss ameiuat stead of the Eastern meet where they are 
r — > y y once age Ss . 
that te two mp pec er fs. x} hich visited 2° much out of place as they would be in the 25 cents 
é > »ster > ce a € § y 3 visite . . 5 . . 
fellow the ae a ae wee es Southern Intercollegiate championship. 
ellows, Japan a couple of years ago—showed both 
at, = curves and speed, notable speed, consider- Cornell Triumphant 
air, the : . Tat > > -_ ‘ : ° : 
td ing the physique of the men. was Cornell’s year by a wide margin. 
NOBL ae [The men averaged older than the usual 


ring, or 


American college teams; all, save one, had 
played their position at least a year, and 
four had done so three years. 

While no arbitration treaty need in the 


The customary rowing victories were 
scored over Harvard and the Hudson con- 
tenders, in addition to one over Yale and 
Princeton; and the cross-country team was 
as good as usual, which means champion- 





job, or immediate future be invoked to save our Pie git rag aga cae 
baseball baseball supremacy from capture by the ship sore _in fir Parone ting hoc a 
or its Japanese wat their play has bettered ‘m- and in Tencing, first 10nors were secured, 
y offer mensely and is on the way to becoming a —_ ho a eget oe a oe 
+hool or very good article of the second class. Oe ae ee ee " a ee eee 
to pro- is sntanaiy sities aah dhedi- | “Un and gy mnastics, ut in major sports 
h is a mr : Po ee saa ; ees aie, Weeds to al suffered—rebuff in baseball, beaten by both 
. ence e rules, aver, aseda is al- wands ep i Sa tn ; Ri ey ie 
ot only eins ts Gn tue Sete. Gank of the Gist Harvard and Princeton; and in rowing, 
rard for sla Se aha Madi’ ignominy, being beaten fifteen lengths by 
aint by ee Harvard and by Princeton! Columbia’s 
Beat Their Best crew, though second to Cornell, earned 
ay 1” ¢ ‘ : raise ‘ its fine rowing 
or your LTHOUGH Oxford-Cambridge defeated Praise for it ng. rH 
ph 3 “Lapiains «orn bv 5 events to 4 in Patient and persevering, mindful of the The PAD 
earn it their dual track meet, July ll, at Queen’s, ney of go ef " ° oe om Boston Garter 
» is not as close students of form feared, yet the nan any other oF the large Daste , ; a. Bie, 
x about Americans achieved, in their extended en- Stitutions, Cornell’s successes in 1911 are combines Ease, Eff- 
ll is an deavors to carry the day, the honorable dis- YT’ pleasing to sportsmen regardless of c1ency, and Long Life. 
veiled tinction of excelling previous perform- college affiliations. Superior in quality and re- 
ance in several_instances. G. A. Chisholm, Too Heavy a Load Maha f ; i 
rents Yale, established a new record for him- DAITING tl = nust stop, other liability, it holds its place 
FONTS self ; hese ets bv negotiating and dD. NG the umpire must stop, other- Ss fs i eee ke 
11 col: uae ae tees tone ek a wise professional baseball will fall firmly in public favor because 
cord of seconds: W. Canfield, Yale, made his best into = ogy gpa ge oe or j each wearer buvs 1t again and 
* insti- io : 7 . AS F .e 8.8 from whieh 1 not so tong ago emerged. f . < ' . 
r inst high jump of the season, 5 feet 11 3-8 recommends it to others. It does 


ided_ by 


-oaches, 


inches; and B. M. Preble, the Harvard 
second string, not only beat his favored 


It is not so much the occasional attack 
upon the umpire’s person by some dis- 


not bind, slip nor let go—it holds up 


=n ‘ j ; .561-5 grundled laver—rowdies will uncover : : 
1 open team-mate, Jacques, but,in 1 minute 56 1-5 a - c By: ae - d ee Tareg diem Bs aoa os rea ain 
rs, bot- seconds, won the first half-mile to have  temselves im almost’ any ee ste: . j 
those fallen to the Americans in the four meets it is the support of such muckerish work No metal rubs the leg. 


athletic 
vuished 


of these inter-university teams. The other 
American win was the broad jump, in 


by those higher up, as expressive of the 
hitter partizanship of these commercial- 








Look for “Boston Garter” and “Velvet Grip 











youth. which R. J. Holden, Yale, did 22 feet 91-2 ized clubs, which destroys all spirit stamped on the clasp, and our exclusive Rudder 
aw, inches, outelassing his competitors; the - “ge = on a et = Button. Guaranteed against imperfections. 
vasebs , y * Sanam '6 fant F tnchoe strov interes re) e ette class i : 
pees ee te oe ee nak es ex spectators. Sold everywhere—easy to buy in svores. Sample pair 
st, Wil- and mile’in fair time were won by the The game may be able to endure the mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 
, whose Englishmen, but the two miles developed rowdy, provided he is forthwith punished, 
ned by a record-maker in E. G. Taylor; Oxford, Who now and again assaults an umpire, | George Frost Company, Makers, Boston 
actual who hung up the fine figures ‘of 9 minutes but baseball can not survive club presi 
ry best 29 1-5 seconds, to replace the old mark of | dents who encourage such dirty play. It 
ind fed 9 minutes 50 seconds, made by Workman Was bad enough for Magee of the Phillies 
ssional- of Cambridge ten years ago. A Rhodes attack the umpire who had called 
1 Am scholar. G. E. Putnam from Kansas, rep him out, but it is intolerable that Fogel, 
vn (the resenting Oxford, won the hammer. The pr ~—, ne the Pegs. a 
tmouth surprise of the meeting was the poor show should excuse him on le ground of un 
Brown, ieee ae America in the sprint. raid ——— cm a re. _ The Comptometer appeals to the Bookkeeper, Accountant, 
oi nt The ee - a tai Shen ends, of a conspiracy agains s ¢ > , . : 
( , ae igi. cal canine came ca spirit This is Be Rn in one bound to the Bill-clerk—the man who pays ee bills—because: | 
on and off the field prevailed throughout. besotted days when mud-slinging and 1. It does additions in half the time possible by 
of the This was the fourth meet. the third to be game-traflicking were compliments — of anv other means. 
sionally held on the Queen’s Club grounds. London, daily exchange. 2 It is the onlv adding machine fast enough for 
almost and the second to be won by the English If the umpires are not upheld, profes practical figuring of chain discounts, extending and 
o coach combination. 1899, Oxford-( ambridge won sional baseball will go to pot—that is the checking bills, payrolls, costs. Let us show you by 
ym pari at Queen’s, 5-4; 1901, Harvard-Yale won plain English of it And the club presi practical demonstration. 
mn wee at Berkeley Oval, New York, 6-3 1904, dent who inveighs against the disciplining 3 It is easy to operate; even your typewriter with 
for the Harvard-Yale won at Queen’s, 6-3; 1911, of his player has neither sporting not weeks’ practice. can figure faster and more accurately than a skilled accountant. 
rine @ Oxford-Cambridge wor Queen's, 5-4. business sense. , Brain direction, machine execution—that’s the best possible system. 
10 finds The best business ac club : es : 
First or sittin an show is bt g his 4. It saves time, money and worry by its rapid speed and sure accuracy. Used 
yr : aay wage Preah ie . ‘abi on all kinds of figuring by business houses all over the world.—One business house 
ire the ( lk other seasonal ‘rnational men to play clean baseb: abide : a ep ig a apt 
ents ) trials in the re t, uneven by the umpire’s decisions he in- | alone has 181 Comptometers in da aS vo 
shows ne ip} s the fitti ive; either variable kicking which i usting Let us send 3 a booklet it; or machine on free trial, prepaid U. S. or Canada 
Ameri took everyt thing. In every fair-minded spectat Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1724 N. Paulina St., Chicago, IIl. 
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Lawn-Tennis Invasion "aA 
(Concluded from page 18) + . 

at le 

surpassing skill of H. L. Doherty lay in his all d 
wonderful ability to drive home a killing state 
attack without ever opening his defensive marr 
armor—to attaek with the same strokes he tract 
used to fend off his opponent’s attack. provi 
The high-water mark of lawn-tennis I ref 
skill, in my opinion, has been passed. We not ¢ 
may later reach the top of another wave that. 
that will carry our standards higher than noun 
before, but it will be many a long day be- anno 
fore another H. L. Doherty appears on the was 
courts, and I doubt that even the redoubt- as i! 
able Australian master, Brookes, ever bretl 
reached Doherty’s best level. Jesu 
The Californian successes seem as much mari 
due to this fact as to their own advance. Ther 
The top mark in this country was reached or 
when Whitman, Larned, Davis, Ward, and has | 
Wright were all at their best. Larned is riage 
the only one of the five who has kept up wom 
his skill. Whitman, Ward, and Davis all Latt 
dropped out, and Wright has gone back so cont: 
noticeably that Larned has really had mitt 
little opposition to extend him. Clothier, the | 


With These Stoves You Can . Behr, and ia haga too. 0 


bidd 

e : = I ETROGRESSION began, it has always of t 

OO wit ectricity seemed to me, when Beals Wright cut some 
his finger with a bottle at Bay Ridge in the upo! 

ae eee aad i shad spring of 1906 on the eve of his departure have 

Using electricity for lighting only is like hiring a servant by the Ww eek for the Davis Cup matehés in London. ra 
and giving her every afternoon ‘out. Electricity is at your service This accident cost Wright a finger and kept mig] 
twenty-four hours out of twenty-four and the rate you pay is based on him out of the game for the best part of our 
this service. Electricity is an untiring ‘‘servant in the house’’ ready = yg oy —— 7 — with 4 

- wat; . aks os : . ard in 1e international matches at into 
when you turn the switch with a hundred uses in addition to lighting. Wimbledon. It took the edge off his form, hone 

It is as easy to use electricity for cooking as for lighting. For ete ; and he has never played so well since; it and 
this purpose it is as superior to older methods as electric light is to took all the confidence and enthusiasm out witl 
iter: Chhenithibieaie. of Ward too, and he dropped out of the that 

game after returning from this unsuccess- 

Electric cooking is made practicable by ««Calorite,’’ a secret alloy ful effort to lift the Davis Cup. Ward and a 
that transforms electricity into heat as effectively as the tungsten fila- Wright, were the greatest doubles team we | 
ment of the G-E Mazda lamp turns electricity into light, ««Calorite,’’ rr aie oagy mare, aud Chis ancient euies waar 
made and used exclusively by the largest electrical manufacturer ; The isk nao the totiic.of the ewifter. pn 
in the world, is practically indestructible and for this reason G-E ; younger blood of the Golden State, and the refe 
heating and cooking devices are as durable as they are convenient. : visits of the Californians are bringing back as ¢ 

Th G-E el ‘ sia fies. “teal - sah d “tin some of the defensive skill of Whitman— this 

ase No-E, CleCITIC stoves fry, boil, cook of toast and are clean, the man for whom speed had no terrors. “He 
convenient, rapid, flameless and as safe as electric light. History but repeats itself in the reluc- Mor 

The single disk stoves can be carried from room to room and sanes of the East to recognize the skill of Mor 

wd. . here is a.conveni lectric ligh bet. For sick the Pacific Coast men. Che English players whi 
used wherever there is ieee ert deere long held the Americans in similar con- mor 
room and nursery use, for quick lunches, rarebit or fudge parties tempt, until they were forced by Ward and oust 
and for a hundred other uses they are unequaled. Five sizes —3 4 Davis to admit our equality. Then the Aus Cor 
to 10" disks—$4.50 upwards. tralians were the “I itlanders,” and re- spe: 

vi is. : ‘ ; ani mained so until Brookes won at Wimbledon. “ph 

The Twin Disk Hot Plate is large enough for a small family and is just the The international situation in lawn- the 
thing for any family for summer cooking. The two disks are each controlled by tennis is broader to-day then ever. before, fror 
indicating switches and give high, medium or low heat as desired. Y » for the world’s standards at the game full 
See these stoves, as well as the G-E Electric Range, in the display rooms of - have been gradually reaching a common sub: 
lighting companies and electrical supply dealers everywhere. : - level. A few years ago H. L. Doherty the 
Write nearest office for illustrated price list of 50 electric heating and cooking : stood head and shoulders above his rivals doe 
devices for use in the home the world over. Last season Larned and go 
. Brookes rose above their contemporaries. Rey 
General Electric Company The other experts in Australia, the Pacific mol 
Coast, the Eastern section here, and in . 
Sales offices in the following cities : England hold about the same level, while ing 
Alabama Illinois Minnesota North Carolina Tennessee i Decugis of France has risen to the same dre 
Kirminghan Chicago Minneapolis Charlotte Chattanoosa i standing as Wilding of Australia and Eng- Chi 
California Indians Missour! Ohio mati madbe tin land, Alexander, Wright, and Clothier of con 
Nan Francisco’ teaisiana St. Louis Cleveland _ va the East, and Bundy, McLaughlin, and zin 
Colorado New Orleans —_ wontana a sacaalt Virginia : Long of the West. aga 
Denver Maryland Butte Oregon Richmond do 
Connecticut Baltimore New York Portland Washington —_—_——— bin 
e ven Massachusetts Buffalo Pennsylvania Seattle 

oan Michigan Schenectady {Ste Phttadetphia West Virgini 
Siicod Detroit yracuse  ¢ Offce Pittsburgh Chevteslan ; The Mormons To-Day ae 
@ The following article comprises the re- the 
me ply and comment of Joseph Smith, head cou 
of the Mormon Church, on various letters civ 

dealing with Utah which have appeared i 
in COLLIER’S during the last few months: 


THE EpItoR COLLIER’S: 
5 a _ ‘ . : las 

gf ‘ ; AM greatly surprised to find in 

7, SMOOTHEST /s " ; “oe CoLLier’s of June 10 a lengthy dis- ore 

/ TOBACCO) 4“ - sertation on so-called “new polyg- a 


amy in Utah,” based on a gross 


. ; ; perversion of remarks made by me at _— 

Burley tobacco, “ 5 my ee the General Conference in Salt Lake City rr 

but Burley de y ail " on April 6 last. This is the more astound- 

: , ing because the falsehood has been s80 

luxe, that’s why it off 


fully and completely exposed as to leave 





. T 

no room for reasonable doubt about its p! 

wilful untruth, or excuse for its present rit 
eae r 
repetition. Reference by me to the num- . 


10 cents , 
12 or 16 GAUGE ber of “civil marriages” by Church mem- rn 


oe 
At all e bers in 1910 in contradistinction with pan 
bald “Temple marriages” was distorted by a : 
dealer } Repeating Shotgun Salt Lake paper and telegraphed to the 


press as “plural marriages,” and this is 


pleases the smoker. 
























A Made famous by its dependability. The solid top and side ejection keep gases and powder away from used by the writer in CoLLIER’s in spite of = 
y. your eyes; help quick, effective repeat shots. Rain, sleet, snow and foreign matter can't get —_ the action. | the publication of the correct report of the . 
y ; The mechanism is strong, simple, wear-resisting. The double extractors pull any shell instantly; two | address appearing at the time in Mormon to 
VW special safety devices prevent accidental discharge while action is unlocked, and an automatic recoil block | and non-Mormon newspapers. The author- ul 
sam . - | makes hang-fires harmless. ized stenographic report is as follows: . 
All Marlins are strongly made, finely balanced, accurate. hard hitting guns, and are the quickest and “There were 1,360 couples married in fe 
ae wpm himtt eh pda H) easiest to take down and clean. Illustration shows Model 24 grade “A” 12 gauge; it has all the features | the temples in 1910, and there were 1,100 ae 
maul ys f that make for a perfect gun. =. —— of —_ members by Sr 
gents’ Price One Dhael. civil ceremony during the same year.” 
’ AEC A Send three stamps postage today for our 136 The in Virearms ©. : . it 
dial be “a . : 
eae Dene tres feted cos Prepay page catalog, describing the full ZZzr/zn line. 17 Willow Street New Haven, Conr "''n was given with other statistical S 
the Freight, Writs roaucit information preceding the annexed 
- I & 


comments on the subject of marriage, de 
; a ploring the number of unions that were 
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not solemnized in the temples as provided 
by the rules of the Church: 

“«Another thing, we must obey the rules 
of the Church with reference to marriage; 
at least, we ought to do so. We do not 
all do it. You will see by what I have 
stated that during the last year 1,100 
marriages of our people have been con- 
tracted or solemnized in a manner not 
provided for in the law of the Church; 
I refer to civil marriages, so that we do 
not all do our duty yet with reference to 
that. And another thing, as we have an- 
nounced in previous conferences, as it was 
announced by President Woodruff, as it 
was announced by President Snow, and 
as it was reannounced by me and my 
brethren, and confirmed by the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, plural 
marriages have ceased in the Church. 
There isn’t a man to-day in this Church, 
or anywhere else outside of it, who 
has authority to solemnize a plural mar- 
riage—not one! There is no man or 
woman in the Chureh of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-Day Saints who is authorized to 
contract a plural marriage. It is not per- 
mitted, and we have been endeavoring, to 
the utmost of our ability, to prevent men 
from being led by some designing person 
into an unfortunate condition that is for- 
bidden by the Conference, and by the voice 
of the Church, a condition that has to 
some extent at least brought reproach 
upon our people. I want to say that we 
have been doing all in our power to pre 
vent it or stop it; and in order that we 
might do this, we have been seeking to 
our utmost to find the men who have been 
the agents and the cause of leading people 
into it. We find it is very difficult to 
trace them up, but when we do find them 
and can prove it upon them, we will deal 
with them as we have dealt with others 
that we have been able to find.” 


N the synopsis published by the Deseret 

“Evening News” of April 6, the state- 
ment that the 1,100 marriages “not in ac 
cordance with the will of God” were “civil 
marriages,” having no connection with or 
reference to “plural marriages,’ was made 
as clear as language could present it, and 
this was emphasized by the report in the 
“Herald-Republican” of April 7, a non 
Mormon daily newspaper. But the anti- 
Mormon sheet, by one of the tricks for 
which it is noted when dealing with Mor- 
mon affairs, perverted my remarks in its 
customary manner, and the writer in 
CoLLIER’s has adopted that perversion, 
speaking of it as my “admission” as to 
“plural marriages” in 1910, and ignoring 
the announcement both in the synopsis 
from which he affects to quote and in the 
full report herein presented. Thus the 
substitution of “plural” for “civil” changes 
the meaning of my remarks entirely, and 
does me an injustice which ought not to 
go unrebuked. Here is what the ‘Herald 
Republican” had to say on the anti-Mor 
mon distortion in its issue of April 8: 

“The Salt Lake ‘Tribune’ yesterday morn- 
ing, by a malicious distortion of the ad 
dress of President Smith of the Mormon 
Chureh, made a statement for Eastern 
consumption, to be repeated in the maga 
zines and quoted wherever the propaganda 
against Utah is prosecuted, and that will 
do more harm to the State than the com- 
bined influence noted above can do good 

“In his opening address to the Confer 
ence, President Smith said: 

“There were 1,360 couples married in 
the temples in 1910 and there were 1,100 
couples married, of Church members, by 
civil ceremony during the same year.’ 


5 _ HER along in his address, Presi 
dent Smith said: 

‘You have heard here that during the 
last year 1,100 marriages have been con 
tracted and solemnized in a manner not 
provided for in the law of God.’ 

“Those statements and their exact word 
ing are taken from the ‘Herald-Republi 
can’s’ report of President Smith’s speech, 
taken by official stenographer, a verbatim 
report. As everybody knows, the Church 
official, when speaking of marriages not 
‘provided for in the law of God,’ meant 
marriages not contracted according to the 
ritual of the Church, that Church having 
its peculiar forms, as does the Catholic 
Chureh, the Protestant Episcopal Church 
and other churches 

‘And if these words were not sufficiently 
definite as to what he meant, his formet 
statement of ‘1,100 couples married by 
Civil ceremony’ certainly 

“But with a desire to injure the State, 
to form a basis for the damnable cam 
paign of defamation which it is running 
in the magazines, and whieh it is feeding 


would be 


from its own files, the Salt Lake ‘Trib 
une’ publishes the extract from President 
Smith’s address and then comments upon 
it as follows 


lhe sensational matter in that extract 
is Where President Smith says that 1,100 


marriages were contracted last vear not 


in accordance with the law of God. If he 
means by this that 1,100 plural marriages 
were contracted, it is a startling state- 
ment. And yet that is apparently the 
meaning. ... The “Tribune” has printed 
the names of upward of 230 of these new 
polygamist offenders. Apparently Presi- 
dent Smith says that there have been 
1,100 of them and these within the last 
year. ... If 1,100 plural marriages have 
been contracted within the last year, then, 
indeed, it is time for the community and 
for the nation to wake up.’ 

“Certainly every man, woman, and child 
in Utah must see the diabolical ingenuity 
in the way in which the ‘Tribune’ twists 
the words of the Mormon Church presi- 
dent to form a basis for its campaign of 
slander. Within the next week every news- 
paper of any prominence in the United 
States will be quoting this from the ‘Trib- 
une,’ publishing to the world that the head 
of the Mormon Church has confessed that 
1,100 plural marriages have been con- 
tracted in Utah during the past year. It 
will be repeated in the magazines, it will 
give fresh impetus to the campaign of 
libel and slander which has thrown Utah 
to the rear of the procession in the on- 
ward march of Western States. It will 
nullify every effort that is being made to 
encourage people to come to the State.” 

Press despatches were sent east and 
west substituting the word “plural” in 
the place of “civil” for the purpose of de- 
ceiving the public and injuring me and the 
Church which I represent, as exposed and 
denounced by the ‘“Herald-Republican” of 
April 14 i: these words: 

“When the Salt Lake ‘Tribune’ last 
Friday morning used its diabolical and 
malicious ingenuity to twist the words of | 
President Joseph F. Smith of the Mormon 
Church so as to make it appear that the 
Mormon Chureh president had said there 
were 1,100 plural marriages in Utah dur- 
ing the year 1910, the ‘Herald-Republican’ 
predicted that this statement would go 
out over the United States and would 
serve to further blacken the name of Utah 
and Salt Lake. | 

“Herewith the ‘Herald-Republican’ pub- 
lishes a facsimile of the caption of an 
article appearing on the first page of the 
Los Angeles ‘Examiner,’ in te most con 
spicuous position in that paper, the cap- 
tion stating in bold, black type that ‘1,100 | 
plural marriages’ were performed during 
the year. This article which the Los 
Angeles ‘Examiner’ publishes, and upon 
which it bases its caption, emanated di- 
rectly from the office of the Salt Lake 
‘Tribune.’ That it is from the first page 
of the ‘Examiner’ is shown in the fac- 
simile, a part of the caption of the pape 
being published therewith.” 





jie writer in COLLIER’S proceeds in his 

attack on me to accuse me of “evasion” 
in my testimony before the Senate com- 
mittee in the case of Senator Smoot, to 
which I merely reply that reference to 
that testimony in its entirety will be suf- 
ficient for any candid reader that there 
was no attempt on my part to shield my- 
self or to evade any question, however 
personal or involving family 
which I might have reasonably and legally 
declined to answer. The definite reply to all | 
the deductions made by magazine and news- | 
paper writers from their isolated extracts | 
from the evidence in that case is the over 
whelming vote in the United States Senate 
vindicating Senator Smoot, confirming him | 
in his seat, and virtually putting a quietus 
on the attempted sensationalism of- some 
coached witnesses and biased committeemen. | 

The writer in CoLLteR’s also charges | 
me with “now making a publie pretense 
of repudiating polygamy” in order to “lay 
the storm,” by which, he states, “the Ger- 
man Government has driven Mormon mis- 
sionaries from Germany” and “riots have 
resulted in Great Britain from the expo 
sure of polygamy in this country.” His 


relations, 


conclusions are as erroneous as his pre 
tended facts and_ baseless 
The German Government has not done 
anything of the kind, as he might know 
from the statement in the British Parlia- 
ment by Secretary Churchill; and the ex- 
citement in England has been caused by 
reports of the exportation of girls by the 
Mormons, which have been proved to be 
as false as the statement fathered by my 
accuser about plural marriages in 1910. 


assumptions. | 


Concerning my alleged remarks on April 
6, 1911: That these were not occasioned 
by anything to which he refers may be 
seen from my announcement concerning 
plural marriages in the same place at the 
General Conference in April. 1904, seven 
vears previously, and published in the Salt 


Lake papers and extensively in pamphlet 
form that: 


“T, Joseph F. Smith, president of the 


Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day | 
Saints, hereby affirm and declare that no ! 
such marriages have been solemnized with 
the sanction, consent, or knowledge of the 


Concluded on page og 
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The mechanism of 
be as far removed from the mind of the 


€cC CE ‘te 


locomotive from the 
of a passenger in a Pullman. His 
it should be limited to 
that he may absolutely rely 
upon it; and, should he choose to turn his 
thoughts to it, he should always find com- 
plete enjoyment in its quiet effectiveness. 


occupant as is the 
mind 
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consciousness of 
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An engine-driven Electric Lighting System that supplants 
the gas tank and oil lamp, affording a brilliant, effective light for 
every lamp on the car, and an engine-driven Tire-Pump with 
- which tires may be cleanly and quickly inflated, are parts of the 
standard equipment of the 1912 Peerless. They realize service 
from the motor that would otherwise be unavailable, and are = 
instances of Peerless completeness. 


The Peerless Motor Car Company SS 
Cleveland Ohio : 


Makers also of Peerless Commercial Cars 
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Firesto 


TIRES Most Miles Per Dollar | 


| te Dealer Will Sell You 
_ World’s-Record Tires 


By winning the greatest races the world has 
ever known, Firestone tires have ended 
the day of the specially built racing tire. 
Every Firestone tire is built to be a world’s- 
record tire. 





































It is an open secret that many of the great racing 
and touring contests of the past have been won by 
specially built tires. Firestone has steadily refused 
to build such tires. We have put all our efforts 
into making Firestone stock tires the best we knew 
how. For it is Firestone policy to sell you just 
the same durability that wins races for the world’s 
most famous drivers. 


| 


Firestone tires are not made to win races—they win 
races because of the way they are made. The 
extraordinary durability of Firestone tires in racing 
service merely confirms their extra mileage in touring 
and every-day service. 


To ensure this durability adds materially to the 
manufacturing cost of Firestone tires. Yet the price 
is only slightly above that of ordinary tires and is 
many times repaid in extra miles of service, the Most 
Miles for Every Dollar You Pay. 

Smooth an! Non-Skid treads any standard type 

of case or inner tube. Firestone Quick-detachable 


Demountable Rims to carry your spare tires inflated 
T he light. st practical rims made—see illustration 


The pins Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 


17 yest exclusive tire and rim makers 
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New York the Big Market 
YELATIVELY small was the amount of 
securities listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange in the first six months 
of 1911. (Figures are given out every 
half-year.) Of bonds representing new 
capital, the total fell below 50 per 
cent of the totals for 1910 and 1909. 
Relatively small, but actually huge, are 
the figures: 


Railroad bonds P . .$172,476,600 
Street railway bonds ..... 22,899,000 
Miscellaneous .. : a 128,100,500 
Note issues (railroad and street 
railway, $218,140,000; indus- 
trial companies, $30,540,000 ) 
Railroad stocks....... 
Street railway stocks 
Miscellaneous stocks. 


Total 





248,680,000 
131,730,700 
133,726,600 
337.160 


$982.950,560 





Consider one item of this tremendous total 
—railroad bonds—to show from what wide- 
ly scattered places the security sellers come: 

Company and Title of Loan Amount 
A., T. & S. F. conv. 4s, 1910. ..$15.933,000 
Cent. N. Eng. Ist 50-yr. guar. 4s 11,967,000 
Cent. Pae.—Through Short Line 

Ist guar. 4s hae 1,340,000 
C. & O. Ist consol. 50-vyr. 5s.... 2,000,000 
C. & O. gen. 442s 1.500.000 
Cc. & O. gen. 4los . ‘ 339.000 
Chie., Burl. & Quin. gen. 4s 4,468,000 


Chic. & E. Dl. ref. & impt. 4s.. 2,277,000 


Chie. & N. Western gen. 4s 18,500,000 
Chie. & N. Western gen. 4s 4.000.000 
Chie., R. I. & Pace. R. R. 4s 89,000 
Chie., R. I. & Pace. ref. 4s 3.500.000 
Chie., R. I. & Pae. ref. 4s 1,494,000 
C., St. P., Minn. & Om. con. 6s 73,000 
C., St. P., Sup. Sh. Line Ist 5s 1,500,000 
C. & West. Ind. cons. 50-yr. 4s 5,000,000 


Colo. & Sou. ref. & ext. 444s... 1,407,000 
Cuba R. R. Ist 50-yr. 5s.. 112,000 
Day. & Mich. con. Ist guar. 4's 2,639,000 
Dela. & Hudson Ist & ref. 4s 7,000,000 
Gt. Nor.—St. P., M. & M. con. 4s 26,000 
Illinois Central ref. 4s 2.740.000 
Kansas City So. Ist & ref. 5s.. 5,000,000 
Kansas City Term. Ry. Ist 4s. 5,000,000 
L. Shore & Mich. So. 25-yr. 4s 5.745.000 
Long Island guar. 4s......... 1,600,000 
Manila R. R.—So. Lines Ist 4s 996,000 
Nat. Rys. of Mex. prior lien 414s 134.500 





Nat. Rys. of Mex. Ist cons. 4s.. 73,100 
New Orleans Term. Ist 4s..... 10,000,000 
New Orleans Term. Ist 4s..... 4,000,000 
N. Y., Ont. & West. gen. 4s.... 6,650,000 
Phila.. Balto. & Wash. Ist 4s... 4.500.000 
Reading Co. Seer ee 1,532,000 
Reading Co. gen. 4s.......... 18,811,000 
S. L.,R. M. & P. Ist 50-yr. 5s.. 7,500,000 
St. L. & San Fran. gen. lien 5s 431.000 


Seab’'d Air L.—Atl. Bir. Ist 4s 150,000 
So. Pacific R. R. Ist ref. 4s.... 5,775,000 
Southern Ry. Ist consel. 5s 1.500.000 


Wabash R. R. Ist ref. & ext. 4s 15,000 
Weatherford. Mineral Wells & 
N. West. Ist guar. 5s 160.000 


Winston-Salem So’bound guar. 


Ist 50-vr. 4s 5,000,000 


“Listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change” is a phrase of significance. It 
means that the security has been investi- 
vated as to management, and that, to the 
tutored investor, is one of the best guar 
antees of actual worth behind the bond or 
note. Stock listed are assumed to 
have some although in 
that department it is still largely a case 
of “let the ad 

Why does Wall 
—financially? Get the 
July and January and you 


issues 
valuable equity, 
buver beware 


Street rule the country 
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will have the answer. 


Farm Mortgages 
By SHEARON 
4 ger are two 


mortgages: First. in 


BONNER 


ways of placing farm 
unguaranteed 
second, in guaranteed 


mortgages, and 


mortgages. 
The first method raises three questions: 


mself a good risk ‘ 


The 


2. Is the security actually worth more 
than the amount loaned on it? 

3. What are the chances of getting a 
purchaser if the mortgage has to be 
foreclosed ? 

It is a basic principle that lenders on 
farm mortgages place their money for the 
interest it brings, and not in the hope of 
securing a good farm under a chance fore- 
closure. The lender does not want the 
land. He wants his money back, with the 
interest. The surest way of satisfying 
this want is by taking a good risk for a 
borrower. Answers to the other questions, 
though important, are less satisfactory, 
yet many lenders spend thousands of dol- 
lars in securing them, while ignoring the 
first question almost entirely. 

As to learning the value of the secur- 
ity, the Dakota man, quoted in CoLLIiER’s 
of March 18, spoke true when he said: “It 
is impossible to lend successfully on maps 
—one quarter section may be worth $50 
an acre and the one next to it worth $5.” 
And for this same reason even reports 
from commissioners of agriculture are not 
always thoroughly reliable. Nor are the 
books of tax assessors. No two men—in 
Texas at any rate—will make like rendi- 
tions on the same property. The inves- 
tigation had better be extended to the 
human nature of the man doing the ren- 
dering, if made at all. 

Sending a man “out to examine every 
piece of land” is the only safe and judi- 
cious method. But who this man is, or 
whose agent he is, is of very little value, 
so he be experienced and reliable, except 
that expense ought to play some part in 
the selection. A local agent can do better 


verage Man’s 
Money 


A Page for Investors 





work at less cost to the dealer. In Texas 
we have a Commissioner of Banking and 
Insurance. One of the duties of this com 
missioner is to make an annual inspec 
tion of the loan register of every bank 
and insurance company in the State. 
Prospective lenders, therefore, would do 
well to write to C. L. Gill, Austin, Texas, 
our present Commissioner of Banking and 
Insurance, to find out what companies and 
what banks show the best loans, and then 
find out what loan agents negotiated these 
loans. 

If money is to be loaned under the sec 
ond method—that of guaranteed loans— 
the only question involved is the responsi- 
bility of the one who negotiates the loan. 
This responsibility will depend (1) on the 
honesty of the agent, and (2) on the sound- 
ness of his business methods. 

You may be certain that in all cases 
where the agent knows his business well, 
he will be glad to guarantee the invest 
ment. The reason is obvious. If the bor 
rower does not pay, the agent himself 
buys the land at foreclosure, sends the 
lender his money, sells the land for more 
than the amount loaned on it, and pockets 
a nice balance for himself. If there is a 
belief in the mind of any investor that 
the negotiator is taking a risk in guar 
anteeing his loans, he should be disabused 
of this belief. 

Dallas, Texas, July 20. 

To Get Your Money Back 
‘oo is the advice, based on his own 
experience, of a man who bought mi 


ning stock from two promoters, and who 
recovered the amount he paid when it be 





A Judgment of the Securities Market From the West 


By J. C. AINSWORTH 
President of the United States National Bank of Portland, Oregon 


@[Epitor’s Nore—One of the functions of 
this page is to reflect the opinions of men 
of wide financial and business experience. 
In the issue of May 13, David R. Forgan of 
Chicago discussed the puzzles and uncertain 
ties before the investor, and on this page, 
on July 1, EB. C. Simmons of St. Louis took 
up the readjust 
ment following the recent Supreme Court 
decisions. Below, Mr. Ainsworth qives a 
brief digest of Pacific Coast se ntiment. | 

i. few thousands of 


QO LD a man with : 
h hard-earned dollars invest it in the 


to-day, 


question of corporation 


market securities of 
or buy Government bonds and 
wait for the return of the 
boom market and good times 
so universally hoped for by 
the average business man? 
An analysis of the general 
trade conditions of the coun 
try at this time will 
one to decide. Why 
there not be at the present 


assist 


should 


time a clear industrial out 
look? A few months ago ou 
authorities explained that 
there were three dark clouds 


on the horizon which would 
have to be cleared awa he 
fore we could have prosper 


ous times the railroad rate 
Standard Oil de¢ 3 ¢ 
sion, and the tariff! revision 


With the former two disposed of and t! 


ease, the 


Reciprocity Treaty agreed upon, we shia 

have to invent some other excuse for 

general inactivity in business, and, in 

my opinion, it is easily traced to poli 

ties. which. in its enactment of new laws 

ind thus directly and _ indirect! Tect 
| 


ing the tariff, most serious 
lines of business 

With the Congress of our United States 
in session and making laws half the time 
think of it!). how is it poss ble or 
for any business to increase its capital and 


output when a new tariff may wipe a 





year’s profits off its books in twenty-four 
hours? 

\s an illustration, compare two of our 
Union Pacific, a 10 per 
cent stock selling around 190, and Cana 
dian Pacifie, with legislation beyond our 
control, also a 10 per cent stock, but sell 
ing at 245, a margin of fifty points in 
favor of the Canadian stock, with actual 
value behind the stock greatly in favon 
of our own road. Eliminating polities, 
our general conditions are Crop 
prospects were never better. 

There is to-day a steady decline in 

prices of nearly all 


standard stocks 


good. 


staples, 
and a consequent reduction in 
The Cana 
Treaty, if 
make some 130 


the cost of living. 
dian Reciprocity 
ratified, will 
articles absolutely free for re 
ciprocal trade, many of which 
alfeet the cost of living 
Money for non-speculative 
purposes is abundant and easy, 
and the balance of 
our favor of half a billion dol 
international 


trade in 


lars makes the 
situation easy also 

Postal-savings banks have 
come to stay 
factor for 


ment of decided importance is 


.and will prove a 


vood, and a move 


already started by the advo 
Ainsworth cates of currency reform, and 
this country should and soon 


will have a currency system embracing all 
of the best features of the older European 
countries. The public is much interested 
in the excellent work of the National Mone 
tary Commission, and it is believed that 
Senator Aldrich’s bill will become 


the next session of (¢ ongress 


a law at 


} 


with the honest common sense 
of the American people, as soon as we are 
ible to forecast publie policies, there will 
he a strong forward movement 

Let us follow the 
Taft and stop making new 


have 


advice of President 
laws until we 


nterpret those we 














came plain that the stock had never rep 
resented any real value: 

If you have kept the literature put out 
by the promoters from time to time, go 
through it carefully to find 
ise made to stockholders. 


some prom 
Early in the 
game a promoter, eager to stimulate the 
sale of stock, will often promise 
definite thing, like a monthly 
stockholders or : 


some 
report. to 
the beginning of dividend 
payments at some fixed future date.  Fol- 
low down the history of the company, and 
you will usually find that these promises 
are not kept. Then write and call atten- 
tion to the breach of contract, and ask 
for the return of your money. The man 
who did this reeeived in reply a note say- 
ing that money could not be returned; it 
was not usual, ete. By registered letter 
he sent on this terse query: 

“Do you absolutely refuse to 
my money?” 

Very promptly came a note asking the 
stockholder to forward his certificate. 
when a check would be sent to him. And 
the company made good. This procedure 
is effective if the company is still in the 
stock-selling game. Promoters relish noth 
ing so little as a sore stockholder who is 
seriously trying to 
They fear the notoriety 
bring upon them. 


refund 


recover his money. 


such a man can 


From a Collector of Junk 
NONDITIONS § have 
editor of this page promised to keep 

the following letter out of these 
It is an illuminating document, revealing 


changed since the 


columns 
the psychology of the promoter’s victim. 
Read it, and see to what lengths optimism 
ean go: 

DECEMBER 27, 1910. 
AVERAGE MAN’s MoNrEyY”: 
stockholder in the United 
Wireless Telegraph Co., and, from what | 
can learn, the commercial end of this com 
pany forward. I re 
cently received the enclosed vellow circular 
contract they had just 
made. Several weeks avo | received a let 
ter from the Board of 
ville, Florida, stating that all of the coast- 
running between 
ville, Baltimore. New York. and Boston 
were equipped with the United Wireless 
and that they had a station at 
Jacksonville. | am further advised that 
C. C. Wilson, president of the company, 
who was indicted, has emploved the same 
attorney that F. A. Heinze had, and it 
is very that these indictments 
against him will be quashed 1 am inter 
more of 


Eprror “Tut 
Sir—I am a 


seems to be going 


regarding a new 
Trade at Jackson 


Wise steamers Jackson 


apparatus, 


probable 


ested in this stock and will buy 
it, as it is now very cheap 

1 am also interested in the Burlingame 
Telegraph Typewriter, which is now known 
Printing Telegraph 


This stock was. sold 


Consolidated 
New York 


all through our section at $5 and &6 a 


as the 


Co. of 


share, but 
[ am also a stockholder in the Auto- 


s selling very cheap now. 


press Co. of New York, who are selling 
their preferred stock at $11 a share, 
claiming that thev make over $1,000 


they turn out, and 
behind on orders. Do vou think 
amount to half 


profit on each machine 
are way 
this stock will eve what 
they claim for it 

stockholder. but 
buying 


I am not a have been 


thinking of some stock in the 


American relegraph lypewriter Co.. whieh 
ar 1 


is now being sold at S7 a share I know 
nothing about the company except from 
their own literature 

I am a stockholder in the Great West 
ern Oil Refining and Pipe Line Co., and 


if vou can get me any information re 


garding this company I will appreciate it 
I enclose vou their last letter, sent out on 
the l5t of last month This is a $10. 
000,000 corporation, under laws of Ari 

| been promising divide 
for the Would like to 
know if vou conside1 vod invest 


Yours t1 i. in Be 


Zona Phe ive 
past four vears 


ment 
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The Mormons To Day 


Concluded from page 2% 


Chureh of Jesus of Christ of Latter-Day 
Saints; and 

“T hereby announce that all such mar- 
riages are prohibited, and if any oflicer or 
member of the Church shall assume to sol 
emnize or enter into any such marriage he 
will be deemed in transgression against the 
Chureh, and will be liable to be dealt with 
according to the rules and regulations 
thereof and excommunicated therefrom.” 


FENUAT there have been some cases of vio 
| lation of these repeated prohibitions 
is admitted, but proof is ample that they 
have been followed by disfellowship or ex- 
communication when proof has been fur- 
nished. The notion put forth by my as- 
sailant that I have the power to proceed 
against offenders, “depose” apostles, exer- 
cise “the most perfect autocratic church 
control,” and “stop polygamy with one au- 
thoritative word” is so absurd and con 
trary to the genius, rules, and discipline 
of the Church which I represent as to 
cause astonishment at his dense ignorance 


or audacious mendacity. It is not within 
my power to stop anybody from doing 
wrong, nor within my authority to ‘de- 


pose” or deal with, or sit as judge or 
executioner of any oflicer or member of the 
Chureh. ‘There are ecclesiastical tribunals 
endowed with this authority and regulated 
according to Church discipline, whose spe 
cial business it try offenders and 
decide according to evidence adduced by 
complainants and witnesses on 
of a case. Rumor, gossip, scandal, whether 
in public prints or from slanderous tongues, 
cut no figure in such matters. Proof must 
be forthcoming or there will be no action. 
The assertions of venomous Mormon-haters, 
whose unveracity is a public byword, pass 
without facts are wanted and 
action is called for. When these have been 
obtained, decisions have been rendered and 
the convicted persons have been cut off the 
Chureh. Possibly the writer in COLLIER’s 
is not informed on this matter or he does 
not wish to put that side of it forward, 
and the source of his tirade—for he ap 
pears to be but an echo not given 
the first word of truth for his repetition. 

The real polygamy situation in Utah 
may forth in a few The 


is to 


both sides 


notice when 


has 


be set words: 


marrying of plural wives has been posi- 
tively forbidden by the Mormon Church 
since 1890. Such have occurred 
were contrary to its positive and repeated 
injunctions. They are not recognized as 


cases as 


valid by civil or ecclesiastical law. They 
have been comparatively few in number. 
Infractions of their inhibition have been 


dealt with according to evidence adduced 
after a fair official hearing. The Chureh 
courts have been specially instructed to 
take up such cases within their respective 
jurisdictions. Persons found guilty of en- 
tering into these forbidden relations or of 
performing the forbidden ceremony have 
been excommunicated. Others will be if 
discovered. But it is confidently believed 
by all classes here, except perhaps a very 
few malevolent persons, that polygamy is 
stopped and has been for some consider- 
able time. There are families that en- 
tered into this order of marriage previous 
to the manifesto against it in 1890 who 
continue therein under a sacred marital 
covenant for time and all eternity, being 
willing to take such consequences as mvy 
ensue rather than sever this association. 
| I anybody desires to accuse them before 

the civil or ecclesiastical law, there is 
nothing to prevent but the obtaining of 
the necessary proof. No matter what vin- 
dictive individuals may there was 
a general understanding when Utah was 
admitted as a State of the Union that if 
polygamous marriages were stopped the 
old relations would not be interfered with. 


assert, 


Such families are now but few and far 
between, and this is a great source of 
sorrow and vexation to the malcontents 


who have no joy when they can not find 
cause for stirring up the country against 
the Mormons. If even the exaggerated and 
magnified reports concerning “new polyg- 
amy” were true, if they were spread over 
the twenty-one years that have elapsed 
since their prohibition, Utah would not 
compare unfavorably with other parts of 
the country as to bigamy and kindred evils, 
while in general morality and good citizen 
ship she would shine as one of the nation’s 
brightest stars. JOSEPH F. SMITH, 

President of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-Day Saints. 





Back-Lot Baseball 


Concluded from page 21 


with his teeth. When a third attempt had 
resulted in a smarting ricochet off the 
shins, Skinny, plainly discouraged and dis- 
illusioned, slunk into short field, while his 


freckled, red-headed suecessor, taking up 
a jubilant attitude, exclaimed: 
“Come on now, put one over here if you 


dare!” 

In the next inning Skinny, evidently in 
the made a wild imaginative 
throw into a far corner of thistles 
junk, which necessitated the efforts of both 
the ball 
For this offense he was escorted, with fit 
ting words, into deep right field, where he 
dejectedly sat down on a broken box and 
aired his woes to the spectators. 

“If he muffs one out there they ought 
said the elderly citizen 


and 


sulks, 
and 
could be recovered. 


teams before 


to massacre him.” 


under the high hat, with a hungry smile 
of anticipation. 

At that very moment a_ terrific liner 
went screaming right for the spot where 
Skinny was rebelliously reclining. He no 


wine of destruction al 
without an attempt to stop 
gave one horrified yelp and 
the the 


outraged comrades. 


beheld the e1 
riving than, 
the ball. he 
shot out in full flight 
Tence, pursued by 


sooner! 


tol hole in 
h his 
He won the exit amid a shower of rocks, 
and, climbing a lamp-post, viewed the rest 
of the game with an aggrieved canine sort 
of an refusing, in the bitter 
ness of his soul, the proffered sympathy of 


expression, 


the spectators 


| remember doing just the same thing.” 


said my neighbor, “only I didn’t get there 
What Ile was out a mile Rotten!” 

But here in the midst of an incipient 
riot, suddenly a shout went up, and from 
the other side a policeman was seen la 
boriously climbing the fence In an in 
stunt, struggling for bag and baggage. all 
but common enemy forgot, the gang 
Went scampering across the fie ld and oll 
like a flight of jabbering monkeys 


Greatest Game in the World 


b lee trall resumed its course, the e1 
! bo lagged away to their des 


nat ‘ ndows became blank once 

Ho the miid eitizen under the high 

_— = is e walked hastily away 
t eri sadness 


Great- 


’ 


right into a coal-chute, by George! 
est game in the world—I remember 

But I did not hear him. I remembered, 
too, just such fields and such battles where 
you went with your thumb inside your 
clenched fingers, with hands as ready to 
double up as to spread for an enemy’s 


ball—there were Seventy-second Street 
gangs in my day, too! 

Verily professional baseball is but a 
polite diversion, on well-trimmed lawns, 
where the spectator is caged and the 
umpire’s tyranny is bolstered up by the 
ever-present vision of the law. The real 


baseball, where grit is learned, wits sharp- 


ened, and the battling spirit of Yankee 
ambition first takes fire, is the baseball 
of the back lots. 


The Thrills 


W AT thrills are comparable to that 
ecstasy which comes with the first 


flv held, not in inconsequential practises, 
but seized in a public exhibition, after 
waiting for the long, tricky descent from 
the clouds, stumbling and reeling with the 
effort, and miraculously held de- 
spite the tom-tom chorus from the enemy’s 
Then to turn triumphantly, cool, 
and just had been 
thousandth achievement, and fling the ball 
to Fatty, the flabbergasted second-base- 
man, with a careless flip, erying with a 
vlance at the disappointed rooters: 

You couldn’t 


seized 


bleacher Ss. 


bored, as though it 


“Go on, you cheap sports! 
rattle a baby rattle!” 
He has never known the gorgeousness of 


that charmed region, the pitcher’s box, 
who has not stood without a curve in his 
repertory and anxiously scanned the catch- 
er’s mit for the complex signal to the 
simple thing, which further must be 
masked by serpentine contortions of the 
body, to the accompaniment of jeers 

“He’s got nothing but a straight ball, 
Bill.” 

“He’s up in the air.” 

“He can’t put it over.” 

He has never umpired who has_ not 
stood alone, without a friend, calculating 
the distance to the back exit. fought over 
by contending camps, reviled and petted, 


threatened and protected, hearing above 
the waving fists before his eves the cries 
of the throng for his sudden end, and one 
high falsetto pleading 

“Soak him once, Cap Oh, just soak 
him once!’ 


the | 
| 








Annex, Chicago 


Auditorium Hotel and 


was laid twenty-two years ago and is still 
civing excellent service. 

















Demand 


Quality ! 





Although engineers and architects use great 
care in their specifications for concrete, brick 
work, beams, floors, etc., many of them are 
content with simply specifying ‘‘the roof shall 
be a good gravel roof’’ or a 3, 4 or §-ply ‘‘tar 
a loose definition is 
equivalent to telling the contractor to put on 


and gravel roof. Such 


anything he likes. 


No doubt there are many roofing contractors 
who give good value under such conditions. 
But competitive bids, with nothing definite to 
base them on, encourage the contractor to give 
the poorest value possible. 


The Barrett Specification for slag or gravel 
It is practical, 
It de- 
scribes with precision the materials to be used, 


roofs is devised by experts. 


simple and insures certainty of results. 


MANUFACTOURI 


Boston St 


BARRETT 
New York 
Cincinnati 
Canadian Offices: 


Chicago Philadelphia 


Kansas City Minneapolis 


Toronto Winnipe 


New Orleans 


- 4 Vancouver 


the amount to be used per foot, the method by 
which they shall be applied and the test by 
which anyone may ascertain that the work has 
been properly done. 


If architects, engineers and owners will in- 
sist that the roof be laid strict/y in accordance 
therewith they are certain of getting the best 
and most economical form of roof covering. 


The term ‘‘tar and gravel roof’’ is loose. 
The term ‘Barrett Specification Roof’? de- 
scribes a slag or gravel roof at its best 


See that you get a ‘‘maximum service’’ roof 
by embodying The Barrett Specification in full 
in your building specifications. 

A copy of the Barrett Specification will be 
Address our nearest office. 


wk 


sent free on request. 


NG 


. Louis 


COMPANY 
Cleveland 
Seattle 


Pittsburg 
London, Eng. 4 


St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. S. 












Montreal 

issuec () 
under State 
Laws and sur- 
rounded by every 
legal, moral and physi- 
cal protection for the investor. 

Such bonds approach the ideal and 
should appeal immediately to investors seek- 
ing the maximum interest rate together with 
entire security. 

We deal largely in BONDS issued for Public Improve- 
ments by Cities of the Great and Growing Southwest. 

Just at present we have some particularly attractive offer- 
ings in Public Improvement Bonds of very recent issue of 


CITIES IN OKLAHOMA 





The laws of this state permit the issuance of bonds by 
municipalities only under most favorable conditions—and the 
restrictions and requirements under which such bonds are 
offered to the public tend to make them as highly desirable 
as bonds of the older and more densely populated states. 
interest are payable out of taxes 
levied and collected by the city officials and behind these is 
a ct tax lien on the actual real estate and improvements 
abutting on the strects for which the bonds are issued. 

We have issued an attractive souvenir booklet, descriptive 


Principal and 








Unlike many a 

product that has 
been nursed past 
the danger line of 
business infancy 
into maturity, 


AMERICAN GRAPHITE 


j 
PENCILS 4 


are sustaining their rep- 
utation instead of com- 
pelling their reputation 
tosustain them—and the 





largely of Oklahoma’s largest city——Oklaboma City. This 
booklet is full of facts concerning the laws governing Okla- 
homa Bonds and contains information that will undoubtedly 
prove of value to any who may be contemplating 
even a small investment of a non- 





4 . speculative nature. ‘This book will 
ZZ <n e. be mailed entirely free and without 
gecuy p obligation, to all who write for it, 

nd A Correspondence is invited and 


a request for the Souvenir 
Booklet will bring you full 
information at once. 


WALTER E. ORTHWEIN 
210 Rialto Building 
\\\ St. Louis, Mo. 
\ New York Office: 
1611 Lord’s Court Building 





Book [a N\ \Y 
Sent ‘ 
FREE 
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toa portrayal of ir strial and advancement in towns a 
throughout the countr Town Development Magazine 

uff of stones en to ass ga ation of ¢ 
ers!)i Ss : e 8 p pi ef 
None Town Development Co., 8 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


pencil-word is Dixon. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CoO. 
Jersey City, N.J. 


Send for Dixon's Pencil Guide—gratis 








Steel Fishing Rods 
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A car of French design of the very 
latest fashion. Design protected 
by letters patent. 


he ‘‘Patrician’’—100-inch wheel base; 
30 cell, 13 plate Exide Hycap battery; 
$2150 F. O. B. Detroit. 


The ‘‘Regent”’ 86-inch wheel base; 
27 cell; 11 plate Exide Hycap battery; 
$1750 F. O. B. Detroit. 


The ‘“Torpedo’’'—Open top car; folding top, wind- 
shield and lamp equipment; $1650 F.O. B. Detroit. 





In the past six months the Hupp- 
Yeats has shown that the public 
was ready to welcome a new 
type of electric car. 


With its low-hung body, its curve 
of roof, and slope of hood— 
radical changes from accepted 
design—it presents rare beauty. 


Moreover, the new construction 
gives to the user an electric 
proof against the common 
danger of skidding and over- 
turning. 


That buyers of electric cars were 
quick to perceive and appre- 
ciate the advantages and the 
safety of the Hupp-Yeats 1s 
evidenced by the fact that, in 
practically the half year of its ex- 
istence, more than 300 of these 
cars have gone into owners 
hands. 


Thus the Hupp-Yeats has earned 
a distinction which, we believe, 
has come to no other electric in 
substantially the first six months 
of its production. 


HUPP CORPORATION 


109 Lycaste Street DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Branches: -BUFFALO, 1225 Main Street; CHICAGO, 2615 Michigan Ave.; CLEVELAND, 
1992 East 13th Street; DENVER, 1620 Broadway; DETROIT, Woodward and Warren Aves.; 
KANSAS CITY, 34th and Broadway; LOS ANGELES, 816 S. Olive Street; MINNEAPOLIS, 
1334 Nicollet Avenue; PHILADELPHIA, 330 N. Broad Street. 











Teaching Americans to Shoot 


Concluded from page 15) 


and instruction service, supplemented al- 
ways and everywhere by the enthusiasm 
and military zeal of the officers and men 
of the National Guard, it is expected to 
ultimately raise that force to as high a 
state of efficiency as can be hoped for from 
any military organization not regularly 
serving and constantly employed in mili- 
tary exercises. 

The National Guard is now, since 1908, 
as is generally known, part of the first 
line with the regular army for war and 
subject at the eall of the President to go 
wherever he may direct in the event of 
war. The National Guard furnishes an 
opportunity to citizens to learn during 
peace what they would have to know as 
soldiers in war, and it wuld attract an 
even greater number of patriotie young 
men to its ranks than now enter it did 
the people generally know what the Na- 
tional Guard is and what it is for. 

When war comes to this country again 

it is to be feared that in the future, as 
in the past, wars will continue to occur 

the patriotic, able-bodied American will, 
as in the past, feel himself obligated the 
moment war is declared to offer his serv 
ices to the Government. 

If he has had no previous military train 
ing in the army or in the National Guard, 
he is not going to be of much use; in fact, 
of no use in the beginning. He will be 
more of a burden than a benefit, a handi 
cap instead of a help, to the force in which 
he has enrolled. 


The Citizen Soldier 
| ” will have to be trained, instructed, 


taught, and the exigencies of the 
occasion may be such that he will be 
rushed into battle before he knows any 
thing of what a soldier should know. In 
battle, while impeding the progress of 
his more capable comrades, he may be 
killed, and thus furnish a useless sacrifice 
upon the altar of national indifference, for 
it is the duty of every nation to prepare 
in peace for and against war by giving 
to its citizens some degree of instruction 
in those duties which the citizen will offer 
himself to perform when the country is 
endangered. 

Even with a reasonably short period of 
enlistment, it is impracticable, for the rea 
son that our army is small, to pass more 
than a limited number of men through 
its ranks and into a reserve, a reserve 
whieh, under present conditions, is held 
together only by the bands of patriotism. 


The Ways and Means 


LMOST every man can remember a time 
A in his youth when he liked to shoot. 
Shooting is a sport. Rifle shooting is one 
of the best of pastimes. Schoolboy rifle 
practise ean be earried on. It is being 
earried on to a limited extent in this 
country now through agencies which shall 
be subsequently referred to. Men outside 
of the military services may organize 
themselves into rifle clubs and_ receive 
arms and ammunition at prices which re 
duce the cost within reasonable limits. 

If the presentation of the case which has 
been given is of interest to those who have 
read, the natural inquiry at this point will 
be: “What has been done in the United 
States by the Government or otherwise to 
provide facilities for rifle practise?” 

As has been said, rifle practise is con 
sistently encouraged in the army and the 
National Guard by the United States and 
by the States, and there the situation may 
be said to be fairly satisfactory. A great 
many new military rifle ranges have been 
built in the country during the past six 
vears, and more are under construction. 
We may then conclude that the military 
services will take care of themselves in 
this respect 

One of the agencies through whieh in 
creased interest in rifle practise in the 
army and National Guard and elsewhere 
has been brought about is the National 
Rifle Association of America. This organ 
ization came into being in 1871. General 
George W. Wingate, olonel W.E. Church, 
and other patriotic citizens met In the 
eitv of New York and there formed the 
National Rifle Association of America 


The Matches and Their Effect 
_ TEEN teams shot in the initial con 
4 


test at Sea Girt in 1903 The second 


match, in which nineteen teams strove for 


first place. was shot at Fort Riley. Kan 
sas; the third,in which thirty-seven teams 
competed, Was again fought out on the 
il nge at Sea Girt Each of these 
ears, 1903, 1904, and 1905 the New York 
State team took first place In 1906 the 


matches were again shot at Sea Girt, but 
in 1007 1OOS ind 1009 the highest rifle 
honors were striven for upon the great 
new range of tle State of Ohio. on the 


shores of I e kre lhis range was com 


pleted in the spring of 1907, and was called 
“Camp Perry” in honor of the distin 
guished American sailor who commanded 
in the historie combat which took place 
only twelve miles from where the range 
is located, 

In 1906 there were forty-one teams; in 
1907, forty-eight; in 1908, fifty; and in 
1909, forty-eight. During the last five 
matches the infantry has won three times 
and the navy twice. Each year the shoot 
ing had grown better until it reached the 
crescendo of excellence in 1909, when all 
previous records were overwhelmingly ex 
ceeded. The superior scores were due not 
alone to additional skill, but also to the 
improvement in the rifle and the higher 
perfection of the ammunition used, 

The 1910 national matches, to which, 
as in previous years, additional matches 
of the National Rifle Association of Amer- 
ica of great importance were added, were 
also shot at Camp Perry, and there the 
1911 contests will also take place. 


The Principle Underlying the Rules 


|* order that an equality of conditions 
may be inaugurated and maintained 
on the range, it is necessary that artificial 
elements should be introduced. Thus the 
shooting has been done for the most part 
at a black bull’s-eye on a white back 
ground, stationary, and at known ranges 

such a target, in short, as war never 
would produce, but it is well to practise 
marksmanship upon it to a certain ex- 
tent, because it teaches men to hold care 
fully and marks the place where misses 
go when shots are not correctly directed. 
More than that, it gives to each contestant 
a target exactly like that of his opponent, 
and one which is at the same distance. 
Rapid-fire and skirmish firing are given 
place in these contests, and the latter. 
which simulates in a degree actual battle 
line conditions, is done at figure targets 
made to represent a man. This firing is 
done, after walking and running advances, 
with frequent halts. 

One of the lines of activity which the 
National Rifle Association of America is 
following, one of very great importance 
and one which should interest every patri 
otic citizen, is that of schoolboy and col- 
lege rifle practise. The encouragement of 
schoolboys in the use of the rifle on offi- 
cial ranges and under competent imstrue- 
tion is of vast importance to the nation. 

The boys are taught first of all to use 
the most extreme care when handling any 
firearm, to avoid injuring others or them- 
selves. They are taught to aim and the 
way to shoot, that they may hit what 
they aim at. 

Far from making these boys disposed 
for war, the instruction which they re 
ceive in these schoolboy rifle clubs is eal 
culated to cause them to appreciate, much 
more than any one unlearned in the use 
of modern weapons could possibly appre 
ciate, the horrors involved in war. 


The Cost of War 


NSTEAD of opposing instruction of this 
kind, every parent and all school au 
thorities should encourage it, for the bet- 
ter prepared our people are in the way of 
instruction in the use of the rifle and 
readiness to perform their duty in time 
of war, the less likely we are to have wars, 
and, if we have them, the quicker they 
will be over and the smaller will be our 
losses. Nothing makes war so costly as 
lack of preparation, and nothing makes it 
so probable as to have this lack of prep 
aration apparent and generally known. 
We should impress upon our youth the 
fact that they are all under a_ patriotic 
obligation to avail themselves of every 
opportunity to fit themselves to discharge 
the duty of a soldier in time of war. The 
nation in which this is lost sight of is 
marked for disaster or, at least, for very 
vreat and unnecessary sacrifices and losses 
in case of war. We should all unite in 
an effort to bring about general instrue- 
tion in the use of the rifle in all our boys’ 
schools, and encourage the maintenance in 
all our boys’ high schools and colleges of 
military organizations. This will result 
in the general dissemination of the ele 
ments of military training and the use of 
arms. It will result in the physical bet 
terment of the vouth engaged, and improve 
their habits of dis ipline and obedience 
Sometimes the mothers of boys, and oc 
casionally school authorities, oppose the 
activities of the National Rifle Association 
of America in organizing and encouraging 
college and schoolboy rifle clubs: but this 
is a mistaken attitude which must disap 
pear upon an appreciation of the truth, 
for these college men and these schoolboys. 
if war were declared to-morrow, would be 
the first to offer themselves Phey would 
be the most eager and anxious to go if 
they felt the nation imperiled 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires —10% Oversize 





For 800 


We are starting now to increase our capacity 


to 3,300 tires daily. 


More than enough to com- 


pletely equip 800 cars per day. 
That’s to meet the demand for No-Rim-Cut 
tires. That demand has thrice doubled in the past 


two years. 
tire that’s made. 


It is larger now than for any other 


Over 650,000 of these tires have been sold. 
And every car equipped with them is winning 


others to them. 


The old-type tire—the clincher tire—is 
arelic of bicycle days. 

When the call came for tires to equip 
automobiles that was the only type we 
knew. It was the only type anyone knew. 

So we simply adapted this hooked 
base tire to the newer and larger 


requirements 





Ordinary Clincher Tire 


This picture shows the clincher tire as 
iapted to automobiles. It is pictured 
here on the standard rim for quick 
detachable tires or demountable rims. 
\ rim with removable rim flanges. 

These tires have hooks on the base 
as shown—to hook into the rim flanges. 
That is the ancient bicycle method for 
holding the tire to the rim. 

But these curved-in flanges, when 
used on automobiles, dug into the tire 
when deflated. The result was to rim 
cut a punctured tire. To run on a flat 
tire for even a block might wreck it 
beyor dl repatl 

Kvery motor car owner knows the 
vorry and ruin caused by this. thin- 
edged, in-curving flange. It has cost 
them millions of dollars. 


So, some years ago, we started out to 


do away with this hooked-base tire. 
Phe final re¢ sult 1s the ( roodyear No Rim 
Cut tire \nd this type now outsells our 
clinchers almost six to one. 

In next column is the Goodyear No 
Rim-Cut fitted on the same rim as 


the clincher. The removable rim flanges 


been slipped to the opposite 


sides, so they curve outward. 


The tire when deflated rests on a 


rounded edge, and rim-cutting is utterly 









( \ wast —_ ) 
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Goodyear No-Rim-Cut Tire 


out of the question. It never has hap 
pened, and never can happen, no matter 


how far one may run on flat tires. 


No Hooks~ No Bolts 


The No-Rim-Cut tire has no hooks on 
the base. And no tire bolts are needed 
to hold it on. 

The reason is this: Vulcanized into 
the tire base on either side are three flat 
bands. The bands are made up of 126 
braided piano wires. These wires make 
the tire base unstretchable. Nothing can 
force the tire over the rim, It cannot 
come off under any condition until one 
unlocks and removes a rim-flange. 

Instead of hooking the tire on we make 
this unstretchable tire base. When this 
tire is inflated it is held to the rim by 
a pressure of 134 pounds to the inch. 


This braided wire feature is controlled 
by our patents. Others have tried a 
single wire—others twisted wires. But 
these flat bands of braided wires which 


need no welding—which nothing can 





Cars Per 





Day 





They are tires that can’t rim-cut—tires 10 per 


cent oversize—tires that cut tire bills in two. 


Yet 


they cost no more than standard old-type tires. 
These advantages are apparent. Any man can 


see them. 
mean. 


Every motorist knows how much they 
So men are demanding these patented 


tires as fast as they find them out. 


It must be so. 


Men can’t be fooled on tires. 


A tire that proves a doubled mileage is bound to 


win you and all. 


break or loosen—is the only way known 
to make a hookless tire practicable. 
That is why most tire makers still recom- 
mend clincher tires. 


Tires 109% Oversize 


No-Rim-Cut tires have an extra flare, 





because the rim flanges curve outward. 
So the tire can be made 10 per cent 
oversize and still fit the rim. And we 
give you in these tires that extra size 
without any extra charge. 

his oversize means 10 per cent more 
air—10 per cent greater carrying capacity 
-than a tire of rated size. And this 
extra capacity, with the average car, 
adds 25 per cent to the tire mileage. 

Tires which lack this oversize are 
usually overloaded. It is done by the 
extras—the top, glass front, gas tank, 
extra tires, etc. Also by heavy passen 
gers. That is what causes blow-outs. 
No-Rim 


Cut and oversize—under average cond 


Our two features together 
tions will cut tire bills in two. Yet 
these patented tires now cost the same as 
standard clincher tires. They used to 
cost one-fifth more. 

That is why men who know the facts 
call for No-Rim-Cut tires. 


Learning How to Make 
Durable Tires 


3ut tires that can't rim-cut—tires that 








are oversize—might still be expensive 











No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 








tires. The main fact is that in 12 vears 
of tire making we have worked out an 
almost perfect tire. 

This is how we did it: 

From the very start we put into our 
factory the ablest experts obtainable. 
We have now a considerable corps. 

These men went to work on formulas 
and fabrics. They sought to perfect a 
Wear-resisting tread. They aimed to 
minimize punctures. They studied how 
to build tire casings which could not be 
broken down. And no limit was set to 


the cost of materials. 


Testing Machines 





To guide them we built a tire-testing 
machine. Four tires at a time are run 
on this machine under all sorts of road 
conditions. Each tire is run until worn 
out, and meters record the mileage. 

Thus we compare formulas, fabrics 
and methods. Thus we compare rival 
tires with our own 

Over forty formulas for wear-resisting 
treads have been proved out on this 
machine. Over 200 fabrics have been 
put to the test here. [very method 
suggested for wrapping, molding or 
vulcanizing has been compared with all 
others in this indisputable way. So with 
every material. 

Thus Goodyear tires, in the course of 
12 years, have been brought pretty close 


to perfection It is not uncommon to 
run a whole season without appreciable 
wear Last vear, under a liberal wat 
rant, our cost replacement averaged 
32 cents per tire 

Such are the tires to which we have 
added the No-Rim-Cut and ersize 
features Without these feature 1ade 
in clincher type (Csoodvear tires i] 
outlast anv other tires made In t 
No-Rim-Cut type—10 per cent oversize 
—they are saving motor ar owners 
many millions of dollars Phe ire 


cutting tire bills in twe 

Our latest Tire Book —based on 12 years 
of tire making—is filled with facts you 
should know. Ask us to mail it to you 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Erie Street, Akron, Ohio 


Branches and Agencies in 103 of the Principal Cities 


Canadian Factory: Bowmanville, Ont. 


We Make All Sorts of Rubber Tires 


Main Canadian Office: Toronto, Ont. 
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The Armies of Europe—all put together— 
are not as Big as the “Bull” Durham Army 


And the smokers of all other 
high-grade tobaccos in the 
world combined do not equal 
in number the smokers of 


good old ‘Bull’? Durham. 


This vast ‘Bull’? Durham army 
of peace sends up no smoke of battle. Its pledge is 
to Contentment and Good-fellowship. 


GENUINE 


‘BULL DURHAM 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


is no sudden fad. Its loyalty has a history of 52 years. 
Three generations have smoked it, and to-day it stands 
higher than ever. 


This famous old tobacco does not depend on manufacturing pro- 
cesses nor fancy packages for its 
big success. It has a front rank 
position because its deep, rich 
Havor and perfect smoking quali- 
ties satisfy all smokers all the time. 


The homely muslin sack, familiar 
to smokers the world over, is handy 
and substantial, and its very 
cheapness makes it possible 
to give you a better tobacco. 


BULL DURHAM 
ARMY 


Try a package of this glorious old tobacco 
to-day. Find out for yourself how good it 
is—at the very first dealer's you come to. 


Blackwell’s Durham Tobacco Co. 














